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‘‘No biologist has as ‘yet attempted to 
explain the science of pain.” 
| PEYTON’S Memorabilia of Jesus. 







The science of pain! the pain, especially of 
God’s suffering servants! that, alas! is 
_ mot to be explained by any science, not, 
certainly, by the law of the survival of the 
fittest: it must be lifted up into the sphere 
_ Of vicarious self-surrender and interpreted 
as the suffering of the best. 
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I 
THE SUFFERING OF THE BEST 


Ir is frankly conceded at the outset that the 
following short studies on “Service and Sacri- 
fice”’ have been written in full view of the 
great European war. The author feels that 
while the fateful struggle lasts, and for many 


years to come, the subject of sacrifice will con-. 


tinue to exercise the reflective mind, and that 
all the time spent over the problem of suffering 
will be fruitful in the best sense both for the 
uidance of the individual and the upbuilding 
of the Church. Self-sacrifice isin the air. The 
world war, which is reshaping opinion on other 
subjects,—on commerce, education, social ideals, 
and international relationships,—will also be 
found to influence theology, and provide, it 
may be, new viewpoints for a fresh restate- 
ment of our New Testament evangel. Time- 
honoured maxims and customs have been 
thrown into the melting-pot; and it will be 
strange indeed if even forms of faith and 


accepted standards of morality are not modi- , 


fied and purified in the process, 
I 
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ea “With: fis. in view, the present writer pa 
led to examine afresh- some of the standard 

literature on the Atonement—believing that this 
might help to indicate the direction in which 


a revived spiritual interest might reasonably 


travel. He turned, for instance, to the teach- 
ing of Dr. Dale, ‘who in glowing language 
insists on the eternal law of righteousness ; 
_ Bushnell also, who in equally eloquent terms 
expounds the profound character of vicarious 
_ sacrifice ; Moberly, who in his Atonement and 
Personality does ample justice to the doctrine 
_of the Divine Spirit ; and M‘Leod Campbell, 


who, in spite of his earnest longing after a 


warmer theology, has little or no place for the 


doctrine of the Divine Spirit at all. Then 


~ followed two of the best modern books on the 
_ subject—Lidgett, on the Spiritual Principle of 
the Atonement, and Walker, on the Cross and the. 


Kingdom ; after which: came Sabatier, Denney, 
Stalker, and Forsyth. Equally valuable material 


‘was found in Dinsmore’s Atonement in Liter- 


ature and Life, and in Archdeacon Wilson’s 


Gospel of the Atonement; while informing 
sections on the same theme were consulted in 


Fairbairn’s Christ in Modern Theology, Bruce’s 


Humiliation of Christ, Jowett’s Selected Essays, 


Watson’s Doctrines of Grace, and not the least 
in H. R. Mackintosh’s Studies in Christian 
Truth, where the idea is enforced that pardon 


comes through pain—the pain of the forgiver, i 
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Pa “This explains why the awe, the mystery, the 
majesty of redemption breaks upon us at 
— Calvary, until our poor self- corp aceg a is” 
swallowed up and lost.” 
No one could ponder a mass of titer ties seh 
like this, dealing with the richest theme that (4 
ever engaged human thought, without being we 
enriched and instructed in various. ways, and 
made to feel the greatness and glory of New. : es | 
Testament atonement. It entered like iron 
tonic into the blood. It elevated and thrilled 
the soul with the urgency of its appeal At 
the same time, one was gradually brought to MS 
realise that along this line there was little to e 
enlighten or direct the preacher in estimating = 
the serious situation which is now confronting 
the nation. All those valuable works seemed - © 
to have been produced in quite a different 
atmosphere. They were scholarly, philo- 
sophical, biblical, and always provocative of: — 
‘thought ; but somehow they did not seem to- 
strike the chords that really mattered in the © 
hour of a grave, national crisis. It was not _ oS 
until one turned to his Old Testament studies, . 
and began to-read Cheyne, Driver, G. A. 
Smith, A. B. Davidson, Schultz, Skinner, Stcy 
on the great “Servant passages” in Isaiah, 
that one felt himself introduced into an 
environment, historical and national, remark- 
ably akin to our own. The Babylonian Exile 
seemed to be repeating itself in the tragical 
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experiences of the present generation. Every 
one of these prophetical pictures might have 
been produced in our own times. It is the 
same atmosphere of storm and stress in both 
eras; the same lessons of courage and faith 
inspiring the loyal-hearted; and the same 
vision that helps to reassure the desponding 
spirit that out of the cataclysm and welter of 
war, a more glorious future will yet emerge. 
The two eras may thus be brought together, 
and the closest parallel instituted between 
them ; though at the same time, no one will 
forget the divine ratification of both, as given 
in our New Testament evangel. Whether we 
begin in the Babylonian period and travel 
forwards, or commence amid the horrors of the 
great war and travel backwards, we meet at 
last at the hill of Calvary, and give all the 
honour to Him who was the Great Antitype, 
and who furnished the supreme vindication of 
all such suffering. New Testament atonement 
is not depreciated in emphasising this com- 
parison. It gains new illustration and signi- 
ficance from the bitter experiences of the 
present. Still the true analogy to our 
suffering nation is the distressed Jewish 
community ; and at least three outstanding 
elements in the picture are suggested by the 
parallel, . 
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There is the character of the redemption 
wrought out by the suffering nation. This is 
national and social, rather than individual and 
personal. It is the moral uplift of the entire 
community, and not the winning and saving of 
the soul, The latter, indeed, had been effected 
for all time on the basis of New Testament 
atonement. No one can read the great gospel 
passages and come to any other conclusion. 
-* The Son of Man came not to be ministered _ 
unto, but to minister, and to give his life a 
ransom for many.”’ It was to be a Avtpoy avrh 
moAA@v. Some suggest that the saying is to be 
explained by the incident of the Temple Tax, 
which occurred at Capernaum just before our 
Lord’s setting out for Jerusalem. His life, | 
though they knew it not, was like the half- 
shekel, their ransom money, and He would 
gladly yield it up to save their souls from 
death, if by so doing He might win them for 
the love and service of the brotherhood. In 
order to attain every other altruistic ideal Jesus 
would go to the root of the matter by winning 
and saving the soul. And, as emphasised ina 
subsequent study, the marvellous dynamic of 
His cross is found just in this, that whenever 
any man is consciously reconciled to God 
through Him, he at once goes forth from that 
personal epuscctaeOn, and dedicates himself 
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on the finished work of Christ, he sees in that 
work the secret and pledge of his own. 


Behind all other aspects of  self-sacrificing 


service, he beholds the peerless and incompar- 
able sacrifice of the Son of Man. Whether 
gazing forward from the sorrows of the past, 


or looking backward from amid the horrors One 


_ the preSent, he centres all his hopes on Him, 
‘who offered Himself for the life of the world, 
_ and exclaims—giving the words his own: Neon 
Testament signification—* All we like sheep — 
have gone astray ; we have turned every one to 
his own way ; and the Lord hath laid on him 
the iniquity of us all.” 

_ This constitutes the glory of New Testament 
atonement. It aims at the winning and saving 


of the individual man. But all this is out- 
with the sphere of the suffering nation, and can 


only help to confuse the issue if introduced 
into the parallel between the Babylonian Exile 


the stones which prevent the message _ se 
individual salvation from accomplishing i 

perfect work. In itself, however, the oa 
of the nation is entirely different. It is not to 


_ be regarded as being wrought out on the same 
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nation. Instead of minimising his dependence ; 


and our modern European war. True, the . 
_ suffering of the community may not be entirely 
' meaningless even in its bearing on the New. 
‘Testament gospel. It may help to roll away 








ae nee as Pine atoning pork of Christ. reat 
_ It may prepare the way for that work, and in 





the issue may be vindicated and crowned by tyes 
but in design, motive, and result, the As Hoes 
types of service are quite distinct, and Mayr 


easily be differentiated the one from the other. 
According to the Apostle, the suffering of 
the righteous is for the edifying and purifying __ 


of the Church (Col. i. 24). The Church has: 


not only to be saved: it has to be disciplined — 
and perfected. And every one who is suffering 
for righteousness’ sake is helping to fill up the 
_ measure of that discipline until the era of 
perfection has come. What is true of the 
Church is equally true of the commonwealth. 


The nation, no less than the body of believers, ‘ 
has to be lifted to a higher level through the 


sacrifices and sufferings of the best. Not that 
this is the first means employed by. divine | 
providence. The word of God, as portrayed 
by the prophet, may assume a variety of forms. — 
It may come first as the wheat; and if only 
Israel would accept it as such, it would never 
require to assume any other form. It would 
come with all the promise and potency of life. 
But in proportion as this is rejected, it may be 


transformed into the similitude of fre—a 


divine flame which burns and refines, until the - 
alloy in God’s people is finally separated from 
the gold. If this also is resented, and Israel, 

instead of being softened as the wax, is hard. Ag: 


‘ 
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ened like the clay, then the concluding stage in 
the divine discipline may be reached, when the 
word of God becomes a hammer to break the 
rocks in pieces (Jer. xxiii. 28-29). And yet it 
need not be. It is a fulness of grace before 
it becomes a fulness of judgment. It is a 
promise of life before it becomes a visitation 
of death—a life that is meant to effloresce in. 
disposition and character, and bear fruit in an 
ever-advancing career of practical beneficence. 
In fine, it seeks to re-affrm the moral life of 
the community, and to re-establish the claims 
of civic righteousness. And this is the nature 
of the redemption achieved by the spiritually 
minded of the people. They are willing to 
endure hardness for the nation’s good, and to 
give themselves without reserve for the attain- 
ment of the nation’s ideal. They are ready, 
not simply to confess the nation’s unworthiness 
because of grave social evils, but to endure in 
their own persons the penalty of a severe 
chastisement, that the awful stains of a nation’s 
apostasy may be wiped out. In this large, 
national, and profoundly moral sense, they 
would work out its redemption. 


I] 


A second element in the picture is the 
character of those who thus suffer for righteous- 
ness’ sake. It is the sacrifice and suffering 
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of the Jesz,. It is the service of those who are yw 


the very flower of the nation—those of whom 
the poet has sung : 


**Give thanks, O heart, for the high souls 
That point us to the deathless goals— 
For all the courage of their cry 
That echoes down from sky to sky: 
Thanksgiving for the armed seers 
And heroes called to mortal years— 
Souls that have built our faith in man, 
And lit the ages as they ran.” 


Josiah, for instance, a king after God’s own 
heart, who was trampled underfoot of the 
stranger ; Job also, who in spite of his moral 
rectitude was overwhelmed with innumerable 
woes; Jeremiah, the weeping prophet, who was 
subjected to such obloquy that he became a 
prototype of Him who was the Man of Sorrows 
and acquainted with grief; and Israel, the 
faithful remnant, who was carried away to 
Babylon, not because of her own sins, but 
because in the inscrutable wisdom of Jehovah 
it was decreed that out of the sufferings of the 
righteous the redemption of the nation was to 
spring. In these various instances, the lesson 
was being taught that suffering’ may come 
upon an individual or a community, not 
because of their own iniquities, but because of 
their closer relationship to God. The dictum 
of Zophar the Naamathite notwithstanding, 
the measure of a man’s suffering is ot always 










"the measure ag ae sin: it is 
token of his sanctity. “For 

killed all the day long, we are. accounted 
ie sheep for the slaughter.” vot 
This is one of the deepest a) he doctrine re 
of the “Servant” has to teach us. It isnot 
necessarily the nation as a whole that is set 
apart for this high service: it is Israel within 
“Israel. It is the chosen band of God- fearing ‘ 
men whose instincts turn to the divine, as last 
year’s swallows return to the same old nest. — 
_ These are the men in any generation who are 
anointed to serve, and to serve even by their 
sufferings. The finer their moral sensitiveness, 
the deeper is the pain occasioned by the con- 
sciousness of the nation’s wrongs. Rougher 
natures may not feel the smart, but those 
peeps to the Infinite wince and quiver as the 
iron enters into the quick. 





t, 


“Dearly bought the hidden treasure 
Finer feelings can bestow ; 
Hearts that vibrate sweetest pleasure 


ve) Thrill the deaee notes of woe.” 
{ 


sae “And the same truth is written large in the 
ag MS pltory of the present war. In the earlier 
months of the titanic struggle, it was the 
nation’s proud boast that the very pick of our 
youth flocked to the colours. From college 
and counting-house, from lowland farm and 
piegbland glen, from cottage and mansion. alike, 
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the flower of the nation came; and the great 
throbbing heart of the people willed that it 
should be so. Quickly, and without conscious 
effort, the conviction had grown that the cause 
of the Allies was the cause of righteousness 
and national honour ; and men would not lay 
upon the altar that which cost them nothing. 
The best of the flock and herd had always been > 
offered in sacrifice, and the best of the home ~—— 
and nation would not be withheld in the hour 
of the nation’s need. The best were given and — 
_ given willingly.. And now when the man with > 
the inkhorn by his side has taken down their 
names in another sense than we deemed, 
bereaved hearts and homes have entered into 
the sweetness of a divine comfort, for the light 
of an age-long purpose has illumined and. — 
beautified the whole. They’ have grasped the 
-truth that the character of their service has ~~ 
brought them into line with the patriots and 
martyrs of former days, and-has enrolled them 
in the ranks of God’s sacramental host. The — 
moral uplift of the race is seen to lie just along = 
this path. It springs not from the survival of 
the fittest, but from the surrender of the — 


dearest. It is the fruit of self-sacrifice. It 9. 
has raised them in consequence to a higher = 
level of spiritual vision, and they can rejoice =~ 


with a deep and tranquil joy that they have 
beef counted worthy of so divine a service. 
There is no pzan of victory so jubilant and if 
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soul-satisfying as this. The troubled heart is 
‘soothed with the assurance of divine comfort : 
for the very depth and poignancy of its grief is 
appraised as the sacrifice and suffering of the 
best. 


III 


Finally, we have in this arresting parallel 
the promise of a far more gracious future. It 
would not be difficult, of course, to paint a 
gloomy picture of the future prospects of the 
nation. The sombre shades that steal into the 
canvas are not one but many. There 1s, first 
and chief, the blunting and demoralising effects 
of militarism. This is seen in all its insolence 
and brutality in Prussian domination ; but it 
enters also as a disquieting feature into all our 
modern ideas of national prestige and of inter- 
national alliances. Some of the brethren have 
returned from the front to confess that the 
whole tendency of military life and action is 
to brutalise and corrupt. After the laxity and 
profanity of camp life, and the coarsening ex- 
periences of the actual fighting, many tremble 
to think of what may be the effect on Church 
and nation after these modern armies have been 
demobilised. It cannot but be prejudicial to 
the best interests of the people. For in the 
meanwhile, as we are reminded, we are not 
preparing ourselves, as we might do, to meet 
the new situation when it comes. Instead of 
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preparation, we are all busily engaged straining 
out the gnat and swallowing the camel! We 
can appeal to every household in the nation to 
try and fight the submarine menace by reducing 
the consumption of bread by at least one slice 
per day ; but on the other hand we can waste 
thousands of tons of good grain on the luxury 
of the turf or on beer! Famine may threaten 
to stalk through the land during the coming 
months ; but we cannot afford to offend certain 
vested interests, or deprive the skilled muni- 
tion-worker of his daily stimulant and refresh- 
ment! The insane rush after amusement may 
easily have been one of the suicidal tendencies 
that provoked the Nemesis of the present dis- 
cipline; but after four years of the solemn 
visitation, churches may still be neglected, and 
places of amusement crowded, as in pre-war 
days! This is the way in which a professed 
Christian nation supports the brave men who 
are fighting its battles; and then we can turn 
round and wonder why the appalling agony is 
still being prolonged! In view of sinister facts 
like these, it would not be difficult to paint a 
gloomy and forbidding picture of what ay 
well be looming ahead. 

In the present instance, however, we cannot 
feel otherwise than optimistic. We have been 
thinking all through these studies of the sacri- 
fice and suffering of the best ; and in the light 
of their heroism and ardent patriotism, one’s 
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- fears and misgivings regarding the Ao are poe 
shrivelled up like tow in the flame. For what 


oy Ate 


fo4h 
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does the suffering of the best. imply ? It 
implies the ultimate consecration of the entire 
-nation. Tragical though our modern Baby- 


lonian Exile may appear, there is the closely ~ 


allied teaching of the prophetic doctrine of the 
Remnant. ‘They are not all being sacrificed to 
‘the’ Moloch of war. A sufficient number of 
the very pick of the nation will survive those 
troublous days, and constitute the divinely 
approved nucleus of the new Church and nation. 
Ina few brief years all the men who are now 


“thé nation’s thinkers and leaders will have 
crossed the bourn—our preachers and teachers, 
our magistrates and statesmen, our captains of 


industry and our leading artisans—all sum- 
moned to lay aside the armour and obey the 
_roll-call of the King! And where are the 
“young men, who, as the leaders of the future, 
will fill. the vacated places? With few excep- 
tions, they are all in the throes of the great 
world-conflict. Whatever may be true of 


- multitudes in the modern army, all the men 
who really count in the march of civilisation. 
_ are, at this hour of crisis, receiving their baptism 


of fire: and they at least will never look at 
life in the same way again. It is as if God 
had lost patience with the present leaders and 
thinkers, and had resolved to train a new class 


of men for the carrying forward of His age- 
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‘long plan. ‘This is the meaning of the great 
_ fire which has been kindled in Europe. It is 
a divine flame which is going to burn up all 
_ the dross in Church and nation, and leave the 
pure gold of righteousness, brotherhood, and 
faith. And all those who are resolutely doing 
their bit are helping to prepare the way for that 
brighter future. ‘They have been chosen for 
the purpose—not simply to defeat the modern =~ 
Huns, but to receive their anointing for the : Hee 
nobler service that is to be. Poa 

Hence when the boys come home, crane: 1 viene 
with honour, no one will rejoice more than we . 
will, or extend to them amore hearty welcome; 
for in great numbers they will come back a = 
band of men whose hearts the Spirit of God 
has touched, and in whose hands the future - 
Church and commonwealth will be perfectly — 
safe. The sacrifices of the great war will not 
have been endured in vain. They will be the 
pledge of a great national uplift. 

In this conviction, we go forward to study 5% 
the prophetic picture of the Lord’s- sutente A Reva | 
“ Servant.” . i 
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II 
THE WIDER TEACHING OF HISTORY 


Wirtu the name of Cyrus we enter the domain 
of fully verified history. His rising fame is 
already depicted in Isa. xli. 1-4. In that finely 
conceived passage, Jehovah and the nations 
are represented as discussing his victorious 
career, and debating the question as to who 
was responsible for stirring or raising him up? 
Who had incited him to enter upon this world- 
conquest—giving the nations as dust to his 
sword, and allowing him to advance with such 
masterful ease that the very path on which he 
travelled seemed scarcely to feel the pressure 
of his foot? Jehovah Himself accepts the 
responsibility. “I, the Lord, the first; and 
with the last, 1 am he.” ‘I have raised up 
one from the north . . . one that calleth upon 
my name, and he shall come upon rulers as 
upon mortar, and as the potter treadeth clay” 
(ver. 25). The victories of Cyrus are’ really 
the proof of Jehovah’s sovereignty over the 
nations. The one who is coming from the 
north is, like Nebuchadnezzar, the agent or 


1 





- (Jer. XXViie. 6). This is the idea of the 


“servant” in its widest sense. The outer © 


-movement among the, nations, no less than 
the inner movement within the Church, is 
‘directed and utilised by Him whois the 


mighty one of Jacob. The politics of Cyrus, — 
when rightly understood, are the ever-wise 


purposes of Jehovah. 


I 


‘ 
x 


The era, as thus introduced, was one of the 


great turning-points in History. And if one 


may bring it into comparison with any modern ~— 
upheaval among the nations, a suitable parallel 


may be found, not in the present European 
war, but in the recent Russo-Japanese war 
in 1905. The biggest event in modern history 


is the re-awakening of the far-eastern peoples. . 


It may seem a far cry from ancient Babylonia 


- to modern Japan, from the remarkable victories — 
of Cyrus in 538 s.c. to the brilliant successes — 


of Oyama in our own era; and yet to every 


student of history there is a most intimate 
connection and most real resemblance between 


them. They may be compared as two great 
tides in the affairs of men, which, having been 
taken at the flood, led, and may still lead, to 
the re-writing of the map of the world. For 


almost 3000 years before the advent of Cyrus, 
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inscriptions of the past. With the rise of 
this renowned Persian, however, all parts of 
the game were to be reversed. The power 
was to pass out of the hands of the Semites 
altogether; for the great . Indo-European 


: - nations of the North and West were beginning 
to rise and fill the horizon. We are approach- 


ing the classical epochs of Persia, Greece, and 
Rome. Cyrus and his victories formed the 


bridge by which the world’s supremacy passed 
over from East to West. And now, for the 











long period of 2500 years, it is the western 
‘nations who have been supreme—supreme in 
war, supreme in learning, supreme in religion, © 
supreme in all the elements that constitute an 
advancing civilisation. And who could have 
- foretold but a few years ago that all the parts 
of this mighty game were again to be reversed ? 
that if Cyrus and his victories were the bridge 


on by which the power passed over from East to 








West, Oyama and his victories would be the 

bridge by which the balance of power would 
more and more pass from West to East? And 
yet that is precisely what happened in 1905. 
_ After their age-long slumber of 2500 years, 
the eastern peoples had at last awaked, and, 







_by one swift blow on land and sea, they opened s 


_ the eyes of the whole western world. In = 





: her victories : another os 
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&Ofn the western nations, the equally brilliant . 


triumph of the other marked the rise of the 


eastern. In truth, the factors of the game 


had been reversed. And in view of this. 
‘ epoch-making change, all the talk about a 
diplomatic success in the framing of the Russo- 


_ Japanese Peace was utterly futile. It was the 


merest - prattle of the multitude: it was not oe 


the conviction of the wise. Men of the long 


vision are content to apply a very different © 
standard. To them the turning of the tide — 


‘in human history—that is everything ; and in 


comparison with it every other subsidiary — 


matter may be allowed to pass out of sight. 


The payment of indemnities, the fate of 
interned ships, the cession of territory—these 
are but the voices of the hour ; but the reversal 6 ee 
of the waters is the movement and teaching of 

the centuries. And call it what one may— 
spiritual vision, unparalleled magnanimity, or — 


simply statesman- like astuteness—the thinkers 


7% 


and leaders of men have no other option. | 


They must listen to the centuries as against g 


the hours. They must plan, not for a 
‘temporary success, but for the securing and 


_ shaping of a nation’s destiny. They cannot 
do otherwise. They have been Preuenicy in the . 


& 















ae | “The _ sulferi 
Tiprovidienece of God to one ae the great turning- an, 
points in human history, and there ‘they must 


-To-be.” So shall they 
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stand, like God’s faithful remnant, not listening 
to the voices of the present, but « sowing the 


. ‘Join the choir invisible 
Whose music is the gladness of the world.” 
II 


The era in question may also be regarded 
as a turning-point in the history of the Church. 


It is wheel within wheel. The purposes of 


Jehovah are being wrought out in history, and 
there is not only the outer movement among 
the nations, an outer movement which the 
Divine Spirit puts into the hand of a world 
conqueror ; there is also the inner movement 


which the same Divine Spirit places in the 


hand of the faithful remnant—those chosen 
spirits who, in any age or nation, are able to 
read the signs of the times, and to see the 


advance of Messiah’s Kingdom, where other 
men see nothing but human_rivalries, the con- 


flicting interests of commerce, politics, or war. 
Outer movements in history are never alone ; 


_they always carry within them a spiritual kernel, 


and it is the part of all true thinkers and leaders 


to discover what that kernel is, and then to 


estimate the worth of the outer ‘fenrnenionle by 
its bearing on thé inner essence or core. _ 
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War" it not so in fhe case oF Cyrus the 


_ Persian? He entered Babylon in 5 38, and at : 


once granted permission to the captive Jews 


to return to their own land. What were his 


motives for adopting this policy? We answer, 
without hesitation, that it was for political 
reasons. He was shrewd enough to see that 


if he granted this seeming kindness to the 3 


Jewish exiles, they might become of real service — 


to him in his subsequent struggles with Egypt. 
Nay more, they were a real source of danger 


where they were. They were only too ready 
to cast in their lot with any invader who might 
advance against Cyrus in Babylon. Hence by 
one bold stroke, the world conqueror resolved 
to attain both objects at once. He would re- 
move a source of danger from the body politic, 


and erect a barrier between himself and Egypt, | 


by allowing the captive Jews to ‘return to their 
own country. But see the wheel within a 
wheel. While he, the world conqueror, was 


thinking of politics, and politics alone, Jehovah, 


the true governor of the nations, was planning 
and working out religion. He had raised up 
Cyrus for this very purpose, that he, by his 


victories, might provide the outer framework — 


for the restoration and expansion of the Church. 
In other words, the westward march of civilisa- 


tion, of which alone the Persian monarch was. 
thinking, was to have within it _a spiritual 


kernel, which would yet grow and effloresce, 
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nee Pict treasure sith en They were 
few in number, but they were returning to the 
























there 
key of the westland in their keeping. Other 


- themselves ; but He that sitteth i in the heavens 
was supervising and regulating every stroke of 


als 


keeping with His eternal purpose: they were 
ze ‘separated the one from the other “ according 
- to the number of the children of Israel” 
(Deut. xxxii. 8). In short, the politics of 


of Jehovah ; and therefore the bold stroke of 
= the world-conqueror meant the founding and 
- diffusion of God’s Church. 

ating defeat of Russia? Like Cyrus the 


_ of checkmating one another in the furtherance 


that these international sateen have no bear- 


sends and sanctuary of their fathers ; aan 5 
ore they, and not Cyrus at all, had the 


: the knife, and the divisions were made in 


~ Cyrus were only another name for the projects 5 


And may it not be so, in measure, with the 
ees successes of Japan, and the humili- 


ee Persian, they may only have been thinking 
of their political designs ; but who-shall say 


. : ing on the ultimate diffusion of religion ? — He : 
2 would be bold, indeed, who would ey gue a ; 





‘men, like -the Persian conqueror, were. framing - es 
i - politics, and dividing the earth’s surface among ~ 





ee sell ah aoecie aver tha shes teat 
olitical upheaval is not to be accompanied by 








that the opposite is the truth—that however _ 
inopportune the present juncture may - appear, — 
the probability is that the story\of Cyrus:and 
the Jewish captives is going to be repeated in — 





the spread of true religion at all. So far from = 
_ this being the « case, all the signs seem to prove See 


the Far East to-day ; that while the balance of _ 


power is going to pass more and more into the _ 


hands of these eastern nations, it is not to go 
alone.. It is to carry within it the true spiritual 
kernel, whose subsequent expansion in thought, 
in character, and in conduct will mean the 
ultimate triumph of Jehovah’s Kingdom in these 
far-eastern lands ; not, it may be, in the time- 
honoured forms with which we have been 


familiar, but in forms all the more suitable and _ 


_all the more effective because of their adapta- 
bility to eastern thought and custom. In _ 
truth, from this point of view, one cannot help — 


thinking that the wondrous Japanese nation is 


going to open not simply the eyes of the 
nations, but also the eyes of the Church, as to. 
the other ways in which true religion may 
spread without the direct acceptance of our 


western forms of worship. Recall, for in- 
stance, her humanity and magnanimity, her ae 


- humane foresight and patriotic devotion in thea. 








of 


"management * her ae war, and her un- 
tie equalled self-sacrifice and surrender of her just 
claims in the arranging of the Russo-Japanese 


Peace! Were not these of the very essence of 


 religion—a testimony to all who care to listen 
that, whether she has accepted the outward 
forms of our creed or not, she has most 


certainly taken to her heart the inner spiritual 


kernel? And having accepted it, she is going 


to show to the whole Church of God, what 
that kernel is capable of achieving Shee per- 


‘mitted to fashion character and conduct accord- 
ing to the Divine intention. In reality the 


possibilities of the Christian religion have not 


been exhausted by the experience of the Western 
Church. Estimated in this way, we have little 

_ to boast of in our present Christian attainments. 

- But God in Christ is going to give us another 


object-lesson as to what He can do with those 


_ far-eastern peoples, now that He has aroused. 
; ee from their age-long sleep and is calling 
et: 

_turning- -point in the history of nations. It is 


em to His service. We spoke of it as a 


more, It is a turning-point in the history of 
religion. And happy will Western Christendom 
be if it knows how to interpret the signs aright, 


and takes the great spiritual tide at the flood. 


III 
To complete the cycle, the career of Cyrus 


is full of instruction for the training of the | 














Syaeetoeal } man. What kind of a man was this 
illustrious Persian whom Jehovah had sum- 


__moned to be the world’s bridge-maker? Not 


the “righteous man” of the Authorised Version — 
(Isa. xli. 2), or one who was a worshipper of 
the one true God before he was selected or set 


apart for this epoch-making task. The more — 


_ careful reading of the Revised Version, “ whom 
he calleth in righteousness,” is sufficient to 
show that the righteousness referred to was 
not an attribute of the human agent, but of the — 
One who was using his brilliant victories for 


the gradual unfolding of His plan.~ And if it 


be added in ver. 25, that the northern invader , 


was one who called upon the name of the Lord, 


we have only to remember that in the Baby- 


lonian inscriptions which record his dazzling 
and chivalrous career, Cyrus could call upon 
the name of the god Merodach with . equal 
importunity and fitness. In simple fact, the 
Persian conqueror was a frank and self cont 
fessed polytheist, who was quite prepared to 


acknowledge any one of the deities who came 
within the range of his far-spreading empire. t 


On what ground then could it be said, even in 
the Revised Version, that it was “in righteous- 
ness’”’ that Jehovah had called him to His foot? 
On this ground, that at the close of the Exile, | 


Cyrus was the one strategist, statesman, or 


ruler who could supply the outer framework — 
within which East and West could meet. In 


z eaching oF. History 25 = 
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. Fake of his BEATE ; Pads it is this Fee - 
_ in his career which constitutes his main appeal — 
‘to the individual man—to our young men 
especially, who are being summoned. as never art 
before to think both of the material and 
spiritual well-being of their nation, _ . 
The material aspect was well expressed by eis 
the Japanese on the conclusion of the Russo- 
_ Japanese Peace. In the Contemporary Review 
for September 1905, they said: “Our desire — 
to sheathe the sword is sincere and ardent. 
_ For if we have shown our ability to hold our ~ 
own on the battlefield, our inborn qualities fit’: 
us still better for success in the mill, the work- 
shop, the study. Tranquil development i is our 
normal condition, and we are willing to pay a 
good. price to be allowed to return to it.” If 
these words mean anything, they mean that in 
_ Japan’s view the great battles of the future are — 
to be commercial battles—not a fighting for 
the mastery by means of shrapnel and torpedoes, 
but a fighting for dear life in the laboratories 
and markets of the world. And in full view 
of that coming industrial war, young Japan was 
convinced that bale intelligence, inde oy es 
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t be =n 
oices of the io “Bishop V White OF 
: who speaks with authority, is quite prepared 
say : “China is now adjusting hersel 
_ dustrially as well as in other ways, but ¥ 
x = the adjustment has been effected and the 

of Chinese products in large quantities begins, 
it will revolutionise the markets of the world, 
_ and one fails to see how the white peoples 

be able ito Stand the very one-sided _ . 

Se = . 
aiet the See men of the West, who: 



















industrial ee No one can give : 
_ satisfactory answer. but the young men them 
selves,” But whether they answer in so man 
- words or not, that is the real meanin, 
crisis for them:- The great battles of ‘the fuel 
are: tox be: commercial battles ; and they onl 
will emerge victorious who are thoughtfu 
energetic, and perfectly self-reliant in the 
_ preparation. Diligence, foresight, and prepa 
~ tion carried everything before them on th 
es _ plains of Manchuria, and the same qualit 
_ will sweep everything before them in 1 
_ markets: ae the world. In that day, mus 
ese . Saas 
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* succeed. only in one way ; he must be prepared eat 
a “in the mill, the workshop, the study,” pren 
‘ pared even to the finger-tips. hee 


‘ 
Gh 


« Ah, God, for a man with heart, head, bande 
- Like some of the simple great ones gone 
Paid h" For ever and ever by; 
— One: still strong man in a blatant land, 

_ Whateyer they call him, what care I, 
Aristocrat, democrat, autocrat—one 
Who can rule and dare not lie. 


_ And, ah, for a man to rise in me 
_ That the man I am may cease to be!” 


-. For, going to the root of the matter, the 
individual man must see to it that he is in 
possession of the spiritual kernel. In the best — 
and truest sense he must be religious. All ~§ ~ 
_ these other interests — ‘in the mill, the 
workshop, the study” — are but the outer 
framework of the history ; religion is the 
inner essence or soul. And by religion we 
‘mean what the late Sir A. R. Simpson meant 

_ when he delivered his beautiful farewell address 
to the Edinburgh graduates: “I know not in 
what mood of pessimism I might have stood 
before you to-day, had it not been that ere the 
dew of youth had dried from off me I made 

_ friends with the sinless Son of Man who claims 

__ to be the first and the last and who has the keys 
of death and the unseen” —made friends with © 














> 
1¢ beginnit ng colag bud at a. ine 
a ater! Ss aerce and who is going to carry 
is religion more. and more into all the work- 
shops and marketplaces of the world ; that He 
may prove in the coming era that ‘he alont 
is worthy to be called His “servant” who 
possesses within the outer framework of 
absolute devotion to duty the spiritual kernel — 
of a magnanimous, a transparent, and a God- — 
_ fearing life. Who is prepared to be @ servant 
of the Lord in that sense? Who is resolved to — 
be a better man, a more efficient workman, in — 
the mill, the workshop, the study? There — 
may be great turning-points ‘in the history | ‘fy Mee 
nations, and even greater turning-points in the Xe 
history of the Church, but the greatest of all, 
so far as we are concerned, is the turning-point _ 
in the life of the individual man ; that Rie a 
moment when for the sake of home and Church 
and country, he turns his back upon his own 
pleasures, and with heart, head,’ hand, follows — 
_ the young Man of Nazareth. Who will thus © 
pass through the outer framework, and seize a 
the spiritual kernel? Will we? se) 
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Ill 
THE CHOOSING OF ISRAEL 


In. the apostrophe to Cyrus, in Isa. xlv. 1-7, 
the position of Israel as Jehovah’s servant is 
fully recognised. It is for “ Jacob my servant’s 
sake, and Israel my chosen.” In chap. xli., 
where the same military upheaval is under 
review, a similar recognition of Israel’s status 
is appropriately introduced. Between — the 
opening debate with the nations in verses 1-7, 
and the corresponding discussion with the 
heathen gods in verses 21-28, there is inter- 
posed, like apples of gold in filigree work of 
silver, a picture of Israel, the chosen people, 
which must have encouraged the captive nation 
at the close of the Babylonian Exile. _ 

The paragraph is not to be regarded as a 
digression. Its central position, within this 
wider historical survey, is in the highest degree 
illuminative. Jehovah’s sovereignty over the 
nations, or His supremacy over the heathen 
deities, may be one of the basal facts in all 
spiritual religion ; but how can such a truth be. 
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verified, except within the sphere of providence, 
or embodied in actual verifiable events in the 
_ evolution of society? It is among the nations 
themselves that this age-long conflict with 
idolatry must be fought out; and it is only by 
choosing and equipping one nation, and justify- 
ing its election before the heathen, that 


Jehovah’s claim to be’the one true God and the 


Redeemer of Israel can be finally approved or 
vindicated.. In fine, the Divine movement in 
history must include the past election, the 
present discipline, and the future glory of one 
special people. 


I 


They had the greatness and uniqueness of 
Israel’s past election. “But thou, Israel, my 
servant, the seed of Abraham my friend; I 
have chosen thee, and not cast thee away ; fear 
thou not, for I am with thee ; be not dismayed, 
for Iam thy God ; I will strengthen thee ; yea, 
I will help thee ; yea, I will uphold thee with 
the right hand of my righteousness.” 

This is the kind of teaching which helped to 
reassure -Israel amid the dark storm-clouds of 
the Exile. For many years they had sat by 
the rivers of Babylon, nursing the ignominy 
of an unforgettable wrong. As a people, they 
had felt the sting of a ruthless deportation. 
They had hungered and pined in the land of 
the Chaldean, as the deported children of 
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Belgium have pined in the land of the 
_ speakable Hun! How could they sing 


: -Lord’s song in a strange land? The dark = 








night of the captivity was a night without stars. 


A They were forgotten, as they believed, even of 
_ their fathers’. God, Yet it was not so. A 
_ prophet of the Lord had appeared with a very 


__ different message. In his teaching, the times 


were big with the promise of what might yet be. 
The victorious career of Cyrus which had filled 


with dismay the ruthless and hated Chaldean, - 


was not, in any sense, a presage of woe for the 
hapless Jewish captives. It was the signal of 


their long-promised deliverance. Instead of. 


- causing them disquietude, it was to be welcomed 


as the pledge of their coming restoration ; just 


as the continued advance of the Allies in the 


at great European war is the unfailing promise of 
- a full indemnification for all the smaller and 


_despoiled States : “Comfort ye, comfort ye, my 
people, saith your God.” 
Israel’s election is traced back to the revealed 


__will and purpose of Jehovah. For behind 
_ Abraham, the father of the faithful, was El- 


Shaddai, the framer and vindicator of the 
covenant. Behind the man who was known as 


Jehovah’s “friend” was Jehovah Himself, the © 


God of Israel, who was ever seeking a “godly 


i seed.” Israel, with clarified yision, must go 
back to a Divine fountain-head like that. She 
must receive anew the teaching of her sacred 
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books: “The Lord did not set his love upon 


you, nor choose you because ye were more in 
number than any people; for ye were the 
fewest of all peoples; but because the Lord 
loveth you, and because he would keep the 
oath which he sware unto your fathers” (Deut. 
vii. 7-8). They had the twofold light of 
Jehovah’s love and faithfulness. This rose 
like a binary star in the early twilight of Israel’s 
origin ; and it was still shining in undiminished 
splendour even in the dark night of the Exile. 
The night was not cheerless and starless. It 
was pierced and illumined by the sparkling 
radiance of that binary star. Jehovah was not 
unmindful of His covenant. He had come to 
the Jewish captives by the rivers of Babylon as 
He once came to Jeremiah in the beautiful 
Parable of the Almond Branch, and said: 
“J am watching over my word to perform it.” 
Divine love and faithfulness! or, in the 
striking phrase employed in these verses, “ the 
right hand of my righteousness.” What is the 
full force of this ‘han ating term? It is not 
human but divine. Human righteousness, as 
we are frequently reminded, referred primarily 
to Israel’s legal status as the recognised people 
of Jehovah, and not specially to any ethical 
standard as this might be reflected in the moral 
life of the people. It was legal rather than 
moral. But surely the whole function of 
prophecy was designed to correct the fatuity of 
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any such legal convention. What availed the 
figment of legality, if the profound moral 
questions of character and conduct were cul- 
pably set at naught? Would legality save 
them? The sad tragedy of the Exile was the 
answer. Prophecy and history had combined 
to enforce the truth that a heart right with God, 
and a civic justice in keeping with that recti- 
tude, was the alone essential thing in the world. 
All this and more may be frankly conceded 
when discussing the demands of human right- 
eousness ; and yet it is not in this direction that 
we are to seek the basis of Israel’s inspiration 
and hope. It is to be sought, not in anything 
human, but in the revealed will and character 
of Jehovah. It is His righteousness ; and this, 
as already indicated, is faithfulness and love 
combined. It is the love that chooses and the 
faithfulness that redeems ; until in the rapture 
of a divine forgiveness, a morally defective 
though penitent people is restored, beautified, 
and kept. ‘Deliver me from bloodguiltiness, 
O God, thou God of my salvation: and my 
tongue shall sing aloud of thy righteousness.” 
This is the hope of Israel at the close of the 
Exile. She can fall back on the faithfulness 
and fulness of covenant love. She can arouse 
herself to listen to the prophetic teaching that 
reminds her of the irrevocable character of her 
election. ‘Fear thou not, for I am with thee ; 


be not dismayed, for I am thy God; I will 
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strengthen thee ; yea, I will help thee; yea, I 
will uphold thee with the right hand of my 


righteousness.” 
II 


They had the bitterness also of Israel’s present — 
discipline. Deportation to another land must 
have been a harrowing experience in the life 
of any people. Captivity was not unlike some 
vast threshing-floor on which the deported 
populations were laid like sheaves, and threshed 
at the will of the conqueror, until all the good 
grain having been removed, the despoiled 
peoples were left harmless and inoffensive— 
the merest refuse of the wheat. As applied 
to the Jewish nation, the inhuman policy had 
in large measure succeeded. The sanctuary 
and hearths of the Hebrew captives were left 
utterly desolate, while the exiles themselves 
in that far-off land had become the veriest - 
byword of the heathen. “They that wasted 
us required of us mirth.” It was a dark and 
inscrutable providence. But just because of 
this, other aspects of the national tragedy were 
to be laid seriously to heart. Deportation, 
however galling, might be regarded as a neces- 
sary purification. The pure metal of God’s 
people had to be separated from the dross. 
Or, to take the more daring figure of Ezekiel, 
Jerusalem was as a rusty pot, whose filthiness 
could not be removed by being burnt out ; 
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but which must be thrown into the furnace 
to be melted over again, so that its metal 
might be purged and rendered fit for a new 
cast. ‘Their experience in Babylon was to be 
overruled for a sublime and far-reaching result. 
Out of that valley of dry bones, their nation 
would yet arise an exceeding great army ; 
nay, out of that grave of many cherished hopes, 
they would yet come forth a purified, a re- 
created, a spirit-possessed Church ; and Jehovah 
would be their God, and they would be His 
people. Who would say, in view of conspicu- 
ous results like these, that the hard discipline 
of the Exile was to be endured in vain? 

In the meanwhile they had the supple- 
mentary teaching of Deutero-Isaiah. The 
Chaldean oppressor himself was to be humbled 
in the dust. ‘ Behold, all they that are incensed 
against thee shall be ashaned and confounded ; 
they that war against thee shall be as nothing, 
and as athing of nought. Fear not, thou worm 
Jacob ... thou shalt thresh the mountains 
and beat them small; . . . and thou shalt glory 
in the Holy One of Israel.” | Tevother language, 
the principle of “ frightfulness,” or the assump- 
tion that might is right, will be seen to be 
utterly futile. No kingdom founded on brute 
force can ultimately triumph. It carries within 
its own structure the secret of its dissolution. 
It has chosen might instead of right, and 
violence instead of equity, and it needs no 
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vision of the faculty divine to tell what shall be 
the end of such a choice. It shall perish in the 
flames of its own kindling, and go down to 
future ages a heap of shapeless mounds, 

Not only so: the oppressed nations them- 
selves shall be raised up to play the part of the 
husbandman who threshes and beats out the 
grain. The “worm” Jacob shall be made a 
sharp threshing instrument having teeth, and 
shall thresh the mountains and beat them small. 
Instead of the Chaldean oppressor laying Israel 
on his threshing-floor, and beating her at his 
pleasure, Israel the Servant of Jehovah shall 
lay the proud world conqueror on hers. She 
shall make the hills as chaff, and fan them as 
with the winds of the Almighty ; and the winds 
shall carry them away, and the whirlwind shall 
scatter them. Not, indeed, that Israel in this 
war of retaliation is to be animated by the same 
spirit of vindictiveness as had characterised 
the foe. Jacob may be as a “worm” trodden 
underfoot of the stranger, but when the worm. 
turns, as Matthew Henry would express it, 
it is not to play the part of a “viper,” and 
sting and poison as one of the serpent’s seed. 
The method to be adopted may still be “an 
eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth” ; but 
this is a method designed to establish righteous- 
ness in the earth, and not a fiendish device to 
exterminate a people in the pitiless spirit of 
revenge. In other words, the war against 
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Babylon, like the war against modern militarism, 
is a conflict of ideals. It is war, not for the 
destruction of any people, but for discipline 
and purification. It is waged in the spirit of 
Him, who, like another King Arthur : 


“Cleared the dark places, and let in the law, 
And broke the bandit’s holds, and cleansed the land.” 


And as such it is worthy of being emulated 
by all the European nations to-day. It is full 
of wise counsel even for the Allies. In season 
and out of season, the German Military Staff 
have never ceased to advocate a policy of unre- 
stricted frightfulness. By Zeppelin and sub- 
marine, by fever germs and poison gas, they 
have sought to scourge and cow the belligerent 
nations, and thus bring home to all neutral 
lands the invincible might of their huge military 
machine. Foiled in one direction, they have 
broken out in another, and in sheer force of 
blood and iron they have sought to impose 
their inflexible rule upon all the surrounding 
States. But be it so; the lesson taught by the 
Babylonian Exile and illustrated by all the 
colossal empires of the past, has not been en- 
forced in vain—the lesson that mere military 
power, when divorced from morality, is doomed 
to irrevocable defeat. The policy of frightful- 
ness can only recoil on their own heads. Instead 
of daunting or restraining those who fight for 
freedom and national honour, it can only steel 
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them in their fixed determination to break once 
and for all the oppressor’s yoke. Even though 
the price of victory should imply the bitterness 
of a great renunciation, they will not flinch at 
the fiery ordeal, but pass through the baptism 
of a profound purification as those who are 
elected to higher service. They will remember 
that Israel of old was chosen and purified in 
the furnace of affliction, and that the same 
divine principles are operative among the nations 
still. Standing for righteousness in the great 
world war, they cannot fail. They will be 
used to crush a mighty despotism while the 
struggle lasts, and then, in the sequel, they will 
help to build up the nobler empire that is to 
be. Chosen for, and disciplined by, this epoch- 
making upheaval, they shall yet set to their 
seal that God is true, and glory in the Holy 
One of Israel. This is the one path to a true 
national uplift. The Lord hath spoken, and 
the Lord will fulfil. 


Ill 


They had, finally, the assurance of Israel’s 
future glory. This is the burden of verses 
17-20, with which the present paragraph 
concludes. 

The tragical experiences of the Exile cannot 
be exaggerated. ‘Through the blighting effects 
of deportation, the whole national outlook, like 
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the vine-clad hills of Palestine, had been turned 
as into jungle. Whether they thought of Zion 
lying destitute and forlorn, or the misery of 
their own condition in a heathen land, or the 
long leagues of arid desert which separated 
them from the land they loved, they had a 
perfect picture of the sadness and desolation 
that the Chaldean oppression had wrought. 
They were like men swallowed up in the 
wilderness, seeking water and finding none. 
Famished and footsore they searched the weary 
solitude in vain; for there was neither spring 
nor palm to bid them welcome. And has not 
a similar desolation been caused by the dreaded 
European war? The smiling fields of Flanders, 
and the vine-clad slopes of France, have been 
turned into a hideous and shell-torn waste. 
As far as the eye can see, the villages, hedges, 
and woods have been shattered and levelled 
with the ground; and great shell holes, like 
the pictured craters on some extinct moon, are 
the only ominous relics of the devastating 
storm. ‘The very soil has been torn and heaved 
as in the throes of earthquake. And if we add 
to the desolation in nature, that keener anguish 
of a sorrow-stricken humanity—the violation of 
hearth and sanctuary alike, the burying of so 
many hopes and the sacrifice of the very flower 
of the nation ; is there any imagery drawn from 
the desert too realistic to set forth the un- 
imaginable solitude that has been caused by the 
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war? No, it is true to-day of these war-swept 
lands, what was true of Israel during the Baby- 
lonian Exile : “The poor and needy seek water, 
and there is none; and their tongue faileth for 
thirst.” 

Here, however, at the close of the paragraph, 
is the glory of Israel’s future. ‘I, the Lord, 
will answer them,” and in one all-inclusive 
phrase, the wilderness shall blossom as the 
rose! In place of a burning expanse of desert, 
where there is neither palm nor spring, “1 will 
open rivers on the bare heights, and fountains 
in the valleys: I will make the wilderness a 
pool of water, and the dry land springs of 
water.” And as for trees, “I will plant in the 
wilderness the cedar, the acacia tree, and the 
myrtle, and the oil tree: I will set in the desert 
the fir tree, the pine, and the box together ; 
that they may see and know, and consider and 
understand together, that the hand of the Lord 
hath done this, and the Holy One of Israel 
hath created it.” It is an enrapturing vision, 
either for the Jewish captives in the times of 
Deutero-Isaiah, or for Belgium, Serbia, or 
Poland in the days of the great war. Truly 
the promises of our God are big with the 
possibility of future blessing. Jerusalem arose 
from her ashes, phcenix-like, and erected both 
her temple and her encircling walls; and in 
like manner these ruined European cities shall 
spring anew into beauty and strength—beauti- 
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fied by the flames of a great purification, and 
strengthened by the consciousness of a worthy 
and just cause which alone has the power to 
make a nation great. The shell holes and 
trenches shall yet be as the ploughing necessary 
for an abundant and God-given harvest, and 
the desolated hearths and sanctuaries shall yet 
prove the foundations for a nobler home and 
Church that shall rise and flourish in the coming 
years. This is the fair future which Jehovah 
the Mighty One of. Jacob is always preparing 
for those who, in any era of grave national 
crisis, are true to the home of their fathers and 
to the sanctuary of their fathers’ God. The 
wilderness of trial shall yet give place to the 
Elim of an inexpressible felicity. Its palms 
and water-springs shall symbolise all that is 
noblest and most sacred in human life. The 
rivers of Babylon will have been left behind, 
and there by the streams of an enduring fellow- 
ship and peace, the home, the Church, and the 
nation will at last be glorified. 

And as such, the restored and _ purified 
remnant will give all the glory to El Shaddai 
the God and the “Friend” of Abraham. 
Chosen by Him at the first, and disciplined by 
Him in all the solemn crises of the present, the 
preserved and re-instated people shall come in 
the ardour of this sublime fulfilment, and 
confess that “the hand of the Lord hath done 
this, and the Holy One of Israel hath created 
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it.” In fine, upheld by the right hand of His 


righteousness, and surrounded by the fulness of 
His covenant love, Israel, the chosen nation, 
and the purified servant of the Lord, will give 
all the honour to Him. 
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IV 
WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 


Ir Israel, in returning from Babylon, was to be 
honoured and used as Jehovah’s Servant, there 
was the utmost need that she should grasp at 
the outset the world-wide character of her 
service. Anything like uncertainty at this 
point would only court failure. A clear and 
definite programme must be set before the 
returning exiles: they must see their age-long 
mission in the light of its higher spiritual 
teaching. This is the burden of Isa. xlii. 1-7. 

The nation as a whole, of course, may not 
be worthy of this divine vocation. In sad 
remonstrance, the God of their fathers may 
have to complain, as in ver. 19, “ Who is blind 
but my servant, or deaf as the messenger that 
I send?” and as the result of this unfitness, 
another Israel within Israel may have to be 
chosen and equipped for the greatness of the 
task. But that time is not yet. The selecting 
of a faithful remnant who will give themselves 
to the winning of their own nation may have 


to be resorted to in the sequel; but in the 
44 
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present instance, where the prophet is portray- 
ing Israel’s ideal, he is content to picture God’s 
covenant people as a unity. Not even the 
phrase “a covenant of the people” in ver. 6 is 
any proof to the contrary. The word “ people” 
in Hebrew is without the definite article, and 
like the expression “a wonderful counsellor ” 
in Isa. ix. 6 (R.V. margin), the phrase may 
simply mean “‘a covenant people ””—a people 
who had been called of God to send forth the 
light of His teaching to all the ends of the 
earth. This covenant people is the entire 
nation of Israel ; and it is to inspire the whole 
nation in view of its return from Babylon, that 
the present striking paragraph has been written. 
It reminds them at once of their world-wide 
mission, the spiritual character of their equip- 
ment, and the divine presence and assistance 
of their covenant God. 


I 


The world-wide character of their service is 
expressed in the most lucid terms: “He shall 
send forth judgment to the Gentiles.” As 
already taught in Isa. ii. 2-4, the divine law 
would yet go forth out of Zion, and the word 
of the Lord from Jerusalem: and as the result, 
nation would no longer lift up sword against 
nation, neither would they learn war any more. 
In view of a consummation like this, Deutero- 
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Isaiah is fully prepared to enforce the world- 
wide purposes of Jehovah, saying: ‘Look 
unto me, and be ye saved, all the ends of the 
earth ; for I am God, and there is none else.” 
This was not a creed that would lead Israel to 
a Judaism that hated humanity. It was a 
gospel of far-reaching adaptability that longed 
to say: “Mine house shall be called a house 
of prayer for all peoples.” 

No doubt, in their recent history, there was 
much to render ‘them oblivious to this world- 
wide obligation. Trodden underfoot of the 
stranger and made to feel the bitterness of 
deportation, the captives in Babylon were apt 
to pray, not for the spiritual good of their 
oppressors, but for their utter discomfiture’ 
and defeat. In any case, their attitude towards 
those who had so cruelly wasted them was apt 
to be something less than a sincere and large- 
hearted evangelism! Enough for them in 
their present dejection, if they laboured for 
the well-being of their own nation, and left 
the arrogant world powers to their fate! The 
restoring of their own hearths and sanctuary 
was a sufficient task for the enfeebled com- 
munity ; the teaching and humanising of other 
nations must be left to other and better-equipped 
hands. Still, the wider obligation to seek the 
good of all could not be shirked with impunity. 
Their future expansion as a nation, and the 
leavening of all heathen lands with the know- 
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ledge and fear of Jehovah, were inseparably 
bound up together. There could be no lasting 
advantage for the one without a corresponding 
uplift in the experience of the other. Even 
for Zion’s own sake, this wider spiritual ideal 
must be duly emphasised. This bitterness 
against Babylon could not be accepted as per- 
manent. It was simply the obsession of the 
hour. And Israel must listen to the centuries 
as against the hours. After all these other 
voices had ceased the insistent demands of 
their God-given destiny would remain imperi- 
ous and paramount as ever. 

The distinction here drawn between the 
temporary and the permanent can never be 
regarded as obsolete. It is as valid to-day 
as ever. The world-embracing purposes of 
Jehovah are even more imperative in the 
present age than ever they could have been 
at the close of the Babylonian Exile. ‘Go ye 
into all the world, and preach the gospel to 
every creature,” rings out with all the urgency 
of a divinely approved command ; and if this 
commission is in danger of being lost sight of 
amid the exigencies of the great war, there is 
all the more need for re-emphasising it as the 
one paramount duty which is sure to be await- 
ing us on the other side of the gap. No one 
marvels at its partial eclipse during the great 
world-tragedy. In the third year of the war, 
Germany declared her fixed determination to 
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set all the laws of humanity at defiance by 
beginning an unrestricted warfare on the world’s 
mercantile marine. Nothing afloat was to be 
considered immune from her submarine menace. 
In her desperate efforts to escape ignominious 
defeat she would even out-rival Babylon in the 
ruthlessness of her campaign! Surely to talk 
of peace, or to bewail any measure of retaliation 
in face of an infamy like this, is to use language 
which has no intelligible meaning. And in all 
fairness to pulpit. and press alike, it ought to 
be acknowledged that the employment of such 
language during these last fateful months has 
become more and more conspicuous by its 
absence. By common consent, and without 
any conscious intention of shifting one’s view- 
point, the remonstrances against any form of 
reprisal which characterised the opening stages 
of the war, have in large measure disappeared. 
The Christian conscience has harked back to 
One, who, on occasion, could use His own 
whip of small cords, and who could assure His 
timid followers, in face of His own perplexities, 
that He had come not to send peace on the 
earth, but a sword. In reality, the modern 
world has been confronted by a worse than 
Babylonian despotism ; and it is not surprising 
if, instead of the hymns of a world-wide evan- 
gelism, the strains of the old Hebrew impre- 
catory psalms are again coming to their own: 
Happy shall he be that rewardeth the modern 
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Hun as he has served Belgium! Happy shall 
he be that breaketh his barbarous might by 
making it recoil on his own head ! 

On the other hand, these abnormal con- 
ditions are in no sense permanent. They are 
the passing obsession of the hour. They are 
part of a colossal madness, which can only be 
described as a suicidal departure from the 
ideal. The hymns of hate cannot last, not 
even in Germany. They must die away and 
be forgotten; and then the need for even a 
just measure of retaliation will pass away with 
them. That nobler future is fully assured. 
The call of a higher destiny cannot always be 
silenced. In the coming days it will once 
more ring out its challenge ; and the age-long 
obligation to evangelise all nations will un- 
failingly possess the field. This is the duty 
of God’s sacramental host ; and is sure to be 
waiting the Lord’s Servant in the days that 
are ahead. Other duties may rise and claim 
attention ; but “the primal duties shine aloft 
like stars.” 


II 


The Servant’s spiritual equipment also is 
sufficiently well marked: “I have put my 
Spirit upon him.” What was true of the 
Messianic King is now equally applicable to 
the Lord’s ideal Servant: “The spirit of the 
Lord shall rest upon him, the spirit of wisdom 
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and understanding”; and this shall confirm at 
once the moral character of his reign and the 
essential spirituality of his service. Thus 
furnished, the picture of the Lord’s Servant, 
in verses 2—4, is remarkably real and life-like. 
He is at once unassuming in manner, spiritual 
in insight, gentle and all-availing in his work. 
The ideal servant is certainly uxassuming in 
manner. “He shall not cry nor lift up; nor 
cause his voice to be heard in the street.’ It 
is not by self-assertion, but by silent spiritual 
influence, that the real work of leavening 
society is successfully accomplished. Not by 
the whirlwind of war, nor by the earthquake 
of a ruthless persecution, does the dawn of a 
better era break silently on the Palestinian 
hills, but by the “still small voice” of divine 
instruction imparted through the schools of 
the prophets. So, at least, Elijah was informed 
during his fiery controversy with the prophets 
of Baal, and so must every servant of God 
learn in his own advocacy of the truth. Those 
who believe that might is right, or that the 
will to conquer is its own justification, may 
have recourse to other and more material 
weapons ; but every one who is spiritual, and 
is aiming at the attainment of spiritual results, 
will ever turn to that sound of gentle stillness 
which breathes and becomes audible where it 
wills, “Thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
canst not tell whence it cometh or whither it 
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goeth; so is every one that is born of the 
Spirit.’ And as the great Teacher sat and 
taught the ruler of the Jews under the star-lit 
canopy of heaven, the silence and seclusion at 
the foot of Olivet made the place and the hour 
a Bethel. The night breeze kissed the foliage 
overhead, as the stream of conversation ran on 
in the stillness ; and as Nicodemus listened to 
One whose speech distilled as the dew, he was 
led step by step into the deep things of the 
Kingdom. No doubt, on other occasions, the 
Prophet of Nazareth did lift up His voice in 
the public thoroughfares, and proclaim to all 
who passed by the near approach of the King- 
dom of God; but whenever He had the 
deeper truths of the Kingdom to unfold— 
deeper truths that would enter receptive hearts, 
like iron passing into the blood—He betook 
Himself to the seclusion of the hillside, or to 
the quietude of the upper room, and, with all 
the insistence of one who could read and thrill 
the heart, He laid deep and strong the founda- — 
tions of His New Testament Kingdom. He 
could be quiet and unassuming in His manner 
of teaching ; for He had true spiritual insight. 

This insight is most graphically depicted in 
two separate details in the present narrative. 
It is felt in the Servant’s solicitude for the 
dimly burning wick, and in the prophet’s 
startling suggestion that the isles were waiting 
for his law. However unpleasant and obdurate 
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the spiritual condition of the nations might be 
—pungent and offensive as an evil-smelling 
wick—they were neither outwith the pale of 
the divine mercy nor wholly insusceptible to 
the Spirit’s wooing power. A promising field 
for the Servant’s prophetic ministry might yet 
be found in all those heathen lands. No doubt 
elements of discomfort will sometimes be en- 
countered in the faithful discharge of this 
ministry. The dimly burning wick may be 
found to emit more smoke than light. There 
may be more irritation for the delicate nostril 
than illumination for the eyes! Yet the 
smoking flax may be fanned into a brighter 
flame, and the bruised reed may be gently 
raised up and supported; and the man of 
spiritual insight, who is aware of what they 
are capable of becoming, will not be negligent 
in the work of restoration, but assiduous and 
far-seeing in his care. His tenderness will be 
the outcome of his vision, his patience the 
fruit of his spirituality. He has seen deeply ; 
and therefore he feels keenly—never resting 
in his self-sacrificing labour of love, until he 
has brought forth judgment in truth. 

And, in consequence, the Lord’s ideal 
Servant is a/l-availing and successful in his work. 
‘“Hfe shall not fail (or, burn dimly) nor be 
discouraged (or, bruised) till he have set 
judgment in the earth.” There is nothing of 
the bruised reed or the smoking flax about 
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him. The methods he employs never recoil 
in retribution on his own head. The weapons 
he wields never break and pierce his own hand. 
He has allied himself with the forces that are 
spiritual and eternal ; and in design, in execu- 
tion, and in result, his influence and labour 


abide. 


‘¢¢ Say, will my words survive?’ the poet said 
To the clear angel shining by his bed. 


‘Some of the words—and thou hast leave to look— 
Are written here within the living book.’ 


The poet read the words—three words of pity, 
Said to a small dog limping through the city.” 


Words of pity! these survive. They are 
words of healing and of spiritual power, and 
having been spoken into the great Cardiphonia 
of the ages, the sound thereof will vibrate for 
ever. He who fans the smoking flax into a 
brighter glow will never himself fail or burn 
dimly. Everything he has said or done in the 
name of covenant love has become immortal. 


Ill 


Finally, the ideal Servant is assured of the 
presence and divine assistance of his covenant 
God. This is the meaning of verses 5—7, where 
the God of the covenant is also described as the 
Maker of the heavens and the earth. God’s 
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ideal Servant was never to forget this. He 
who stretched out the heavens and spread 
abroad the earth, is ever ready to espouse the 
cause of the weak, and to dedicate His mighty 
energies to support the man who will not break 
the bruised reed. The Servant himself may 
have to depend on spiritual weapons in the 
prosecution of his work. He may have to 
confide, not in martial might, but in the still 
small voice of religious instruction. Like 
Elijah on the Palestinian hills, or Jochanan ben 
Zakkai in the vineyard of Jamnia, or the 
Greatest of all in the training of the Twelve, 
he may have to confine himself to the raising 
up of many disciples; but in these schools of 
the prophets, far more than in the growth of 
armaments, he will find the unfailing promise 
of the new era. For behind the loving care 
that will not quench the smoking flax is the 
presence of the Eternal; behind the person of 
the unassuming worker is the strength that 
fashioned the world. No one is sent a-warring 
at his own charges: he is upheld by the 
Mighty One of Jacob. 

This is the truth made luminous by every 
detail in the great Creator’s work. It may 
even require His mighty power to fashion a 
snowflake! A few globules of watery vapour 
floating in the upper air drift within the region 
of the frost, and immediately, as if by magic, 
their whole appearance is altered. The rounded 
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form is changed into the facets and poles of 
various little prisms, and these prisms, in- 
fluenced by strange natural forces, arrange 
themselves in the beautiful figures seen in the 
crystals of the snow. What are those forces? 
Mysterious powers in nature which we can 
only describe in scientific terms. The earth is 
a huge magnet, causing powerful magnetic 
currents to flow around it ; and it is by these 
forces that the diamonds of the snow are shaped 
and arranged as they are. Imagine a whole 
world being required to produce a snowflake ! 
God is at one end of the process, and the 
formation of snow crystals at the other, and 
these strong magnetic currents are brought in 
between. No child of God will be content 
with emphasising the need of these magnetic 
currents. Like the Hebrew psalmist he will 
hasten one step farther. He will pass behind 
all natural phenomena, and reverently lisp the 
name of God. “He giveth snow like wool, 
and scattereth the hoar frost like ashes.” God’s 
ideal Servant may therefore go forward with 
confidence in the full recognition of this fact, 
that He who bends His mighty energies to 
shape a snowflake, will not be unmindful to 
shape and use him. Israel is of far more value 
than many snowflakes, and the God of the 
covenant will not forget His child. 

Instead of this, the present paragraph closes 
as it began, on the same high theme of Israel’s 
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election. Adopting the marginal reading “ to 
form” in ver. 6, and reading the verb as 
perfects, the divine speaker recalls Israel to the 
greatness of her world-wide mission. “TI the 
Lord have called thee in righteousness, I have 
held thy hand and formed thee, and given thee 
... fora light of the Gentiles ; to open the 
blind eyes, to bring out the prisoners from the 
dungeon, and them that sit in darkness out of 
the prison house.’’ Even their experience in 
Babylon was to be viewed in the light of this 
eternal purpose. It had been arranged and 
wrought out in righteousness. It was love 
and faithfulness combined. Jehovah had loved 
them with an eternal love that knew no change 
or vacillation ; and if He was now summon- 
ing them to their age-long mission, it was 
simply to bring them, in fellowship with Him- 
self, into the fulness of that age-long love. 
This love was world-wide. He had visited 
them in Babylon, opening blind eyes, and 
bringing them as captives out of the prison 
house ; but it was not for themselves alone ; 
it was that they in turn should become a means 
of blessing to all Gentile lands. He had called 
them, and “formed” them for the purpose. 
Nay, He had stood beside them in the 
dungeon, and as a comrade had he/d their hand | 
Through all the experiences of the past, He 
had been with them as a companion, a 
champion, and a deliverer; and in all the 
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responsibilities of the future they could con- 
fidently base their trust on His unceasing 
interest and care. He who formed the heavens 
and the earth had also “formed” Israel ; and 
therefore despite their sense of unworthiness 
or unfitness for the work, they could rest in 
the fulness of that confidence, which had found 
so beautiful an expression in one of their own 
pilgrim psalms: “ My help cometh from the 
Lord, which made heaven and earth.” 


Vv 
ISRAEL WITHIN ISRAEL 


Isa. xlix. 1-6 is sometimes referred to as a 
supplement to chap. xlii. 1-7; but it is this 
and something more. It is a supplement that 
takes the form of a monologue or soliloquy on 
the part of the Servant himself. Instead of the 
prophet addressing Israel and adding some 
fresh details regarding the greatness of her 
ideal, he allows Israel herself, or rather the 
pious in Israel, to respond to his wealth of 
teaching, by seeking to realise it in the mould- 
ing of their own experience. The passage is 
not so much an addition to the picture he has 
already sketched, as a description of the way in 
which the faithful remnant sought to make the 
prophetic ideal their own. 

For the same reason we are now approaching 
the time when the Lord’s Servant and the mass 
of the people are no longer to be identified. 
It is not the mass of the nation in any age, 
which responds to the spirituality of any such 
ideal. It is the company of elect souls who 
seem to have a genius for godliness. They 
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may be pining by the rivers of Babylon, or 
thirsting after righteousness amid the ruins of 
Jerusalem, setting their faces as a flint in 
modern Flanders or agonising in prayer in the 
church at home ; but fighting or praying, they 
have learned to attach spiritual values to life’s 
heroisms and discipline, and are longing to 
catch in each season of perplexity the sound of 
a going in the tops of the mulberry trees. It 
is not necessary to assume that all who crossed 
the desert with Zerubbabel and Joshua belonged 
to this patriotic remnant, or that all who elected 
to stay in Babylon had necessarily placed them- 
selves outwith its pale. What it does imply 
is, that whether in Babylon or in Zion, whether 
in Flanders or in the Church, they turn to the 
ideals that tend to elevate humanity, and help 
to redeem from sordidness the aims of the 
society in which they live. 


‘‘ These are the sons of sacred flame, 
Their brows marked with the secret name: 
The company of souls supreme, 
The conscripts of the Mighty Dream.” - 


They may be few in number in comparison 
with the mass of the people ; but privileged as 
they are to represent them in these high matters, 
they labour to inspire the nation with their own 
spiritual conceptions, and seek to bring it into 
touch and tune with the Infinite. They are as 
Israel within Israel. 
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I 


They respond, to begin with, to the divine 
aspects of their election. ‘This was a side of 
revelation which appealed instinctively to Spirit- 
taught men. The purpose of Jehovah was so 
clearly reflected in the nation’s earlier history, 
that the more the prophet dwelt on that never- 
to-be-forgotten past, the more did the faithful 
remnant respond to the teaching, and with true 
spiritual aptitude identify themselves with it. 
This is the meaning of verses 1-3. “The 
Lord hath called me from the womb; . . . and 
he hath made my mouth like a sharp sword, 
in the hollow of his hand hath he hid me; and 
he hath made me a polished shaft, in his quiver 
hath he kept me close; and he said unto me, 
Thou art my servant ; Israel in whom J will be 
glorified.” The rendering “to be glorified” 
scarcely does justice to the Hebrew verb. It 
is reflexive in form, and might rather be read 
“with whom I will deck myself”—the idea 
being that in virtue of their covenant love, 
Jehovah and His people are so rapt in each 
other’s fellowship that each has entered into a 
divine fulness of life by arraying himself in the 
beauty of a perfect trust. Was the Indian poet 
Tagore groping after a similar sublime con- 
ception, when he sang in Gitanjali: “Thus it 
is that thy joy in me is so full. . . . Thou hast 
taken me as thy partner of all this wealth. . . . 
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And for this, thou who art the King of kings 
hast decked thyself in beauty to captivate my 
heart. And for this thy love loses itself in the 
love of thy lover, and there art thou seen in the 
perfect union of two”? 

The Servant’s appreciation of this union was 
so real, that he significantly resolves it into its 
separate elements, and makes it the substance 
of a jubilant apostrophe addressed to the 
surrounding nations: “ Listen, O isles, unto 
me; and hearken ye people from afar; the 
Lord hath called me from the womb;... 
and he hath made me a polished shaft, in his 
quiver hath he kept me close.” In short, he 
hath called me, equipped me, kept me; or, as 
he might have expressed it in the time- 
honoured language of the Song of Moses: 
“He found me in a desert land, and in the 
waste howling wilderness; he compassed me 
about, he cared for me, he kept me as the apple 
(lit. she Zittle man) of his eye.” ‘The calling or 
finding of Israel was the august beginning of 
an age-long training. It was the commence- 
ment of a process, which, as paraphrased in the 
Septuagint, was intended to make Israel self- 
reliant, or independent of outward circum- 
stances. It therefore included significant steps 
like these: The finding of the lost; the 
instructing of the ignorant; the shielding of 
the weak, or, it may be, the safe-guarding of 
the precious. Israel was kept as the apple, the 
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pupil, the little man, of his eye. What is seen 
in the eye of a man is not the image of the man 
himself, but the tiny reflected image of the 
observer. And in like manner, what is seen in 
Israel is not the nation as such, but the people 
of Jehovah in its ideality, bearing the image or 
far-off reflection of the Eternal ; and therefore 
worthy of being restored, beautified, and kept 
as the apple of his eye. Rightly, then, may 
one speak of the safe-guarding of the precious ; 
for when one is thus found, instructed, and 
kept, he becomes not simply self-reliant, or 
independent of outward circumstances, but 
bears also the impress or far-off reflexion of the 
divine, and is kept as a signet on his right hand 
or as a polished shaft for his quiver. “In the 
hollow of his hand hath he hid me, . . . in his 
quiver hath he kept me close.” 

One special thought in the present summary 
is worthy of more than a passing reference. 
The servant was conscious that his chief 
vocation in life was to fill the office and dis- 
charge the functions of a prophet. He had 
been called of God to proclaim the fulness of 
His salvation to all the ends of the earth. 
Hence, as in the case of Isaiah, whose lips were 
touched with a live coal taken from the altar, 
the ideal Servant makes pointed allusion to his 
incisive gift of speech: “He hath made my 
mouth like a sharp sword.” It was to be true 
of him, what was certainly true of Israel’s 
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choicest representatives, that prophecy was the 
highest expression of their genius, and that 
no greater honour could be conferred on any 
son of man than to be made the herald, the 
mouthpiece, the bearer of Jehovah’s word. 
The study of war was certainly not his vocation : 
it was to be a preacher of the Old Testament 
evangel. And no doubt the greatness of the 
task determined the nature of the preparation. 
He had been left to ripen in secret as in the 
hollow of the divine hand. For protection 
if not for concealment, for spiritual training if 
not for discipline, the ideal Servant was left to 
develop in obscurity, as hyacinth bulbs are 
found to strike and strengthen in the dark. 
Israel in captivity had certainly a dark enough 
experience ; but when, like Israel in the wilder- 
ness, or St. Paul in Arabia, or the greatest of 
all in the quietude of Nazareth, the time of 
seclusion came to be regarded as the season 
of moral training and for the fostering of 
spiritual gifts, the tedium of the time of wait- 
ing was seen in other and clearer light, and the 
ways of eternal providence most fully justified. 
In the time of preparation itself, he had been 
“hid” as in the hollow of His hand; and now 
in the issue he had become as a polished shaft 
for His quiver. In fine, he was ready with 
incisive speech to admonish and instruct the 
nations, and illustrate in his own person the 
greatness of Israel’s ideal. The divine aspects 
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of Israel’s election were not so hard to appre- 
ciate after all ; the pious in Israel had but little 
difficulty in prayerfully accepting them as their 
own. 


II 


But they had also the dark and difficult pro- 
blem of their history. ‘The striking change of 
tone in ver. 4 is a sufficient indication of its 
mystery. ‘But I said, I have laboured in vain, 
I have spent my strength for nought and vanity : 
yet surely my judgment is with the Lord, and 
my recompence with my God.” In other 
language, when they turned from the ideal to 
the real, and faced, not the divine aspects of 
their election, but the dark and mysterious 
providence which allowed them to pine and 
wither in captivity. They were apt to wince 
and quail in the very poignancy of their sorrow, 
and fall, like Elijah under the juniper tree, 
into the clutches of Giant Despair ! 


«©Ah! many a lie the fiend can tell 
To lure the human soul to hell, 
And many a truth he brings to view 
To aid the downward journey too, 
He whips us with the mocking past, 
He scares us with the present’s scorn, 
And darkness o’er the future casts 
From whence there comes no glimpse of morn; 
Then what were death to such a thrall, 
If dying were to end it all?” 


This was the problem of their history ; and 


-_ 
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it was not easy, at least in the first wave of 
dejection, to realise the promise of a speedy 
and adequate solution. So far from standing 
up with incisive speech to warn and exhort 
the nations, Israel herself had become an object 
of derision and was being openly taunted with 
worshipping a deity who could neither comfort 
nor save! « Verily, all her training and equip- 
ment had been treated as a thing of nought. 
The sharp sword or the polished shaft, like 
the desecrated shield of Saul, had been vilely 
cast away. No marvel if the Hebrew captives, 
like the dejected prophet of fire, had resigned 
themselves to the gloomiest forebodings, and 
imagined everything was lost. In the depth 
of their national affliction they had become a 
byword among the heathen. 

The spiritually minded, of course, could 
not rest permanently in this Doubting Castle. 
Their inextinguishable heart-religion would 
speedily reassert itself; and though they 
could not trace fully the working of the divine 
purpose, they would unflinchingly hold through 
the dark, and unfalteringly commit themselves 
to the God and faith of their fathers. In the 
latter part of ver. 4 these words are imme- 
diately added: “Yet surely my judgment is 
with the Lord, and my recompence with my © 
God.” Dark though present circumstances 
might be, Jehovah knew that the ideals for 
which His people were suffering were the one 
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- and therefore amid the dark storm- clouds OF . 
the Exile, Israeh could fall back on the confi- — 
dence expressed by father Abraham, and say — 
' that the Judge of all the earth would assuredly 
~do right. She could add, with the patriarch Job: 


“Behold even now, my witness is in heaven, 
and he that voucheth for me is on high.” 
‘This was an anchor which would hold in the 
‘fiercest storm. The child of God could cling 


-\to the assurance of covenant love, even though 
_the forces of evil might seem to shatter ee 


world. 
And resting there, the faithful remnant 
might advance a step farther. They could 


cherish the hope that they would yet be used. 
_ for the amelioration and future restoration of 


their own nation. They could pray for the 


peace of Jerusalem. If heathen nations would | 
not listen to the voices that pled for inter- 


national amity and goodwill, the children of 
the covenant could turn with all the greater 


ardour to the promises and ideals associated 
- with their age-long election. They might 
prepare themselves even in exile for the new. 
era which was assuredly about to dawn. There 
was much that might be attempted even in 


exile. They had the collecting and preserving 
of their sacred books, which would keep them 
in touch with the past. “They had the Sabbath 


—a bond of union among themselves, and a 
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observance of which would enable them to 


profit in the present. And so acting, they 


might justly cherish the hope that in the God — fa 
of the covenant they had a future—a future of 
great promise, that out of that valley of’ dry 


bones their nation would yet arise an ex- 


ceeding great army, and that whatever befell 
the heathen nations Zion herself would rise — 
in beauty, even from her ashes, and be an 
ensign, an inheritance, a divine signet in the 


holy land. 
As an end in itself, however, this beautifying 


of Zion could not be accepted as a sufficient 


goal for Jehovah’s covenant people. It was but 


a stage in the realisation of a much wider — 
mission. It was natural enough for an en- — 


feebled community to put first things first, and, 


in their longing for the hearths and sanctuary _ 


of their fathers, to pray for the peace and 
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Israel: I will also give thee for alight to the — 


prosperity of their own land; but that was not — 


and could not be the cigaate fulfilment: of 
their ideal. It was a virtual surrender of the 
world-wide summons of their evangel. And 


therefore, as in ver. 6, the ideal Servant is 


solemnly reminded that he dare not limit his 






future efforts to the rebuilding and beautifying ae 
of Zion. “It is too light a thing (R.V.) that 


thou shouldest be my servant to raise up the 
tribes of Jacob, and to restore the preserved of 
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Gentiles, that thou mayest be my salvation unto 
the end of the earth.” Such an ideal may 
have to wait for the glory of the Messianic 
fulfilment before it can burst the barriers of 
national restrictions and enter into the fulness 
of its world-embracing heritage ; but even now 
its broadening and humanising influence may 
indicate the right direction for all the inter- 
vening steps, so that all that is done to fortify 
and adorn Jerusalem may have this as its far- 
reaching goal, to make the inheritance of 
Jehovah an ensign of covenant love to draw the 
wondering eyes of all nations. 

The alternative is too painful to contemplate ! 
It would mean, not advancement, but irretriev- 
‘ able and ignominious defeat! The Church or 
the individual life that will not lose itself in 
the service of humanity, will not only fail in 
achieving its own destiny: it will retrograde 
and sink to a lower level, where it may have to 
be instructed and evangelised by others. This 
was the solemn alternative set before Israel 
amid the opening horizons of New Testament 
Christianity ; and it is the same supreme 
choice that is set before men and nations 
to-day. It never can be right for the Servant 
or Church of God to live for their own selfish 
interests or ecclesiastical preferments. There 
must be a prayerful reaching out to all the 
ends of the earth, or allowing the heathen 
nations to go into the Kingdom of God before 
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us. They who will not expand cannot even 
exist. Basing his argument on this very 
passage, the Apostle to the Gentiles could only 
conclude: “It was necessary that the word of 
God should first be spoken unto you: but 
seeing ye thrust it from you, and judge your- 
selves unworthy of eternal life, lo, we turn to 
the Gentiles. For so hath the Lord com- 
manded us, saying, J have set thee for a light of 
the Gentiles, that thou shouldest be for salvation 
unto the uttermost part of the earth” (Acts xiii. 
47). 


Remenarstny 


VI 
THE MINISTRY OF CONSOLATION 


Isa. 1. 4-9 1s a second monologue on the part 
of the ideal Servant, and may be rightly 
described as a sequel to chap. xlix. 1-6. The 
allusion to the “weary,” who had to be com- 
forted in ver. 4, is best understood of the 
Hebrew captives who were languishing in the 
dark Doubting Castle of the Exile, and who 
were in sore need of one to inspire them with 
the reassuring verities of the Hebrew faith. 
The iron of a great sorrow had entered into 
the quick ; and no greater honour could be 
conferred on the pious in Israel than to be 
allowed to undertake the duties of a divine 
ministry of comfort. It was not enough that 
they should be gifted with a sharp and incisive 
speech to admonish and rebuke the nations ; 
they had a more congenial task in seeking to 
inspire their compatriots with the abiding 
solace of a perfect trust. 
“‘The drying up a single tear has more 


Of honest fame than shedding seas of gore.” 
7o 
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‘This is one of the benign uses of adversity. 
It brings out latent powers of genuine, human 
sympathy as the night brings out the stars. 


It was so in the dark night of the Exile; and 
it may be so during the great European war. 
Numerous springs dried up in times of peace 


are once more flowing freely in the day of a 
nation’s distress. Heroism on the part of our 


youth, generosity on the part of all, tenderness — 
to care for the wounded, and sympathy to 


grieve for and comfort the bereaved—all these 
have been tapped by the demands of the great 
world tragedy, and the whole of modern life 
has been set to higher issues by the joy of a 
mutual service. It cannot but be profitable 
for the Lord’s Servant to specify the grounds 
for so unique a transformation, and in particular 
to indicate the path by which he had been led 
to adopt the gracious ministry of consolation. 


ihe 


It had come in the line of a daily course of — 


instruction. ‘“ Morning, by morning he awak- 
eneth mine ear to hear as they that are taught.” 
In the morning when the mental and spiritual 
faculties are most receptive, he waited as a 
disciple upon his master, and got his daily 
message from him. Waited upon his master ! 


The personal application of so striking a figure — 
cannot easily be mistaken. A form of ex- 
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pression is adopted instinct with meaning for 
the Servant’s own life. Had he been a keeper 
of sheep, like Amos, he might have turned to 
the thought of Jehovah’s pastoral care, and 
rejoiced in the imagery of Ps. xxiii. Or had 
he been a man of war, like Joshua, he might 
have beheld the Captain of the Lord’s host 
outside the walls of Jericho with a drawn sword 
in his hand. This is probably the only way in 
which divine revelation can come with power 
to any human agent. It must come along the 
line of one’s own vocation in life, and express 
itself in the terms of one’s daily aspirations and 
problems. Even the great soul of the Apostle, 
who was brooding over the evangelisation of 
Europe, could only see a man on the farther 
shore of the Hellespont, beseeching him and 
saying : “Come over into Macedonia and help 
us.” The influence.of the Spirit, like the 
inflow of the tide, hich fills every creek and 
crevice along the shore, adapts itself to the 
capacity and training’ of each individual life— 
dividing to each one severally as He wills. 
Hence the ideal Servant, who longed to be the 
teacher and comforter of Israel, could only turn 
to Jehovah as a scholar to his master, and 
aspire to possess in the divine presence the 
tongue and ear of the disciple who has been 
taught. He must wait on the God of the 
covenant as John would yet lean on the breast 
of Jesus, listening to the beating of the divine 
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heart, and conveying to others what he had 
heard and seen in that audience chamber of the 
King. There is no other way of becoming a 
mouthpiece of divine truth. The teacher must 
first be taught. 

The same lesson might be deduced from 
the inherent character of the message. It was to 
be aword of divine comfort designed to refresh 
and sustain the hearts of the “weary.” Not 
the common platitudes so often spoken in the 
way of comfort, but the communication of 
fresh views of truth, which are always charged 
with new spiritual values and always provocative 
of new interest and thought. There is a sense, 
indeed, in which all effective comfort must 
come through the head. It is the outcome of 
seeing one’s trial or perplexing problem from 
a new point of view. Not saying that the 
mourner’s choking grief is nothing more than 
the common lot of humanity, but leading the 
sorrowing one to see his affliction in the light 
of a great spiritual vision. “Rejoice and be 
exceeding glad; for great is your reward in 
heaven.” Consolation comes through vision ; 
and unless the Servant who would comfort 
others has got some fresh insight into the 
meaning of human pain—an insight which he 
has gained by listening to the voice of gentle 
stillness which breathes and becomes audible in 
the silence—he had better not engage in the 

ministry of consolation at all. There is nothing 
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the desponding soul. It is only the listening 
_ disciple who can effectually impart instruction. 
It is only the ear that has been uncovered, 


: which can guide or make eloquent the tongue 
for the healing ministry of comfort. One can 


only comfort and inspire others with the 
comfort. wherewith he himself has been com- 
forted of God. 


What is even of greater moment, it is only 


the opened ear that will prove to be obedient. 
““The Lord God hath opened mine ear, and I 


was not rebellious, neither turned away back- 


wards.” He was submissive to the teaching 


when it came. He conveyed to Israel not his 


own ideas as to how the national trial was to be 


utilised ; but the very terms in which the light » 


of revelation had dawned upon his own spirit. 


_ This, it may be, is one of the hardest lessons 


that any generation has to acquire. It may 
easily prove the crucial test for our own. The 
human heart is so prone to cherish the hope that 
the new era, when it dawns, will beautify and 
enrich the nation in “the good old-fashioned 
way.” The business man is not over-anxious 


- to remodel his business. Masters and servants 


are not eager to forgo any of the privileges they 
have so recently won. Even the Church does 
not look forward with zest to the probable 


necessity of introducing changes into her time- 


honoured services. And Christian workers 
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wher have ‘been at the front five? ee rkeritiC’. 


come home quite disappointed, because, as they 
explain, they have seen no signs -of a coming 
spiritual revival—the said revival being under- 
stood in terms of the usual forms of worship 
with which we have been made familiar in 


ageressive Christian work. Now what does all 


this mean but that instead of listening for the 


footsteps of the Almighty, and learning what. 
His plans and methods are, we ourselves have 
laid down the lines along which all blessing — 


should come, and are now fervently cherishing 


the hope that He will graciously choose the_ ‘ 
line of least resistance by falling in with our 
pre-arranged schemes? But no, the new. era, 


as already suggested, is going to see an entire 


re-shaping of our modern civilisation. It is — 


not only an eastern nation, like China or Japan, 
which isto take the kernel of the Christian 
religion and work it out in the workshops and 
markets of the world: but all western lands 


must listen to the same world-wide appeal, and | 
take the great spiritual uplift as it comes. No 


one can stipulate beforehand what the new 


methods must be, whether in business, in 


education, or in religion. | We can only wait 
with uncovered ear for the sound of a going in 

the tops of the mulberry trees! We can only. 
_ prepare ourselves for what Jehovah is preparing 
for us; and go in and possess the fair land of 
promise when the God of our fathers ant 





t waiting upon Jeho ah, we wi 
h that coign of vantage, from vhi h 
re not simply new conceptions of truth, — 
_ but he comforts and compensations which all 
4 h enlarged vision brings. We will not be " 
isloyal to’ the vision as thus given: for 


wot by its iat the Church of God will 




















ivin ne Sedec and that she may now come 
‘the fulness of a God-approved consolation — 
i: speak a word in season to those who — 
“weary.” The Servant’s ministry of. 
i lation came in the line of a elle 
rse of instruction. oH ; 
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‘ came also i in the line ‘of a severe course of 

| “JI gave my back to the smiters, _ 

ay cheeks to them that pluck off the hair 5 oe 

not my face from shame and spitting.” 

s is generally interpreted of the persecution — 

0 which the Servant was subjected at the 

hands of unbelieving fellow-countrymen. — alt 
ainly had this meaning when applied to 

the great Antitype in Matt. xxvi. 27; and it 

: may: have been. used 1 in a similar sense of one 


bands ‘acquainted with grief. But whether | it by 
has this signification in two monologues Ae 
‘ fy 
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with which we are now dealing is more than 
doubtful, especially when viewed in connection 
with the historical setting in which the Servant 
passages “are now embedded. A far simpler 
and more consistent view of the Servant’s trials 
is suggested by that history. The trials were 
the persecutions which he had endured in 
common with the entire Jewish community at 
the hands of the Chaldean oppressor—aggra- 
vated no doubt in his own case by the more 
active part he had taken as the teacher and 
consoler of his people. In his efforts to inspire 
their drooping faith, he could point to the 
reality of his own suffering—a suffering which 
lay at the root of his present ministry. of 
comfort. He himself had given his back to, 
the smiters, and his cheeks to them that 
plucked off the hair, even as they themselves 
had been compelled to do. And if he appeared 
now as a messenger of the. covenant, and 
addressed them in the name of covenant love, 
he had earned the right to do so in the hardest 
of all schools—in the dark and bitter. school 
of the Exile. 

“‘ These thoughts have been much borne in 
on me of late,” said Dinah Morris, “and I 
have seen with new clearness the meaning of 
these words, ‘ ‘If any man love me, let him take 
up my cross.’ I have heard this enlarged on 
as if it meant the troubles and persecutions we 
bring on ourselves by confessing Jesus, But 
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at 


‘e 
surely Hi is a narrow thought. — The true 


~ * cross of the Redeemer was the sin and sorrow 


of the world—that was what lay heavy on His 
heart—and that is the cross we shall share with 
Him, that is the cup we must drink of with 
Bia if we would have any part in the Divine 
Love which is one with His sorrow.” Amid 
the anguish and bitterness of the Chaldean 
oppression, the spiritually minded. of the 
people had grasped the truth of this distinction. 
They had entered sympathetically into the 
kinship of this sorrow ; and having addressed 
themselves, in sympathy, to the drying of a 


nation’s tears, they entered into that wealth of 


* spiritual blessing which the ministry of comfort 
unfailingly yields. They were not like some | 
in these dark days of war, who can take up a 
detached attitude towards the conflict, and even | 
speak disparagingly of those who are responsible 
for its management. The attitude of the pious 


in Israel was not detached. They were like 


those who have a son or brother within the 
danger zone, and who find that this personal 
link has a wonderful influence in ‘broadening 
one’s outlook, and in deepening one’s sympathy 
with the cause for which an entire nation is 
suffering. The ideal Servant was fully con- 


', scious of this community of sorrow, and it 


taught him a corresponding depth of spiritual 
insight and comprehension. It enabled .him 
to join with his people in all their fears and 
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anxieties, and to enter into the “exquisite joy 
which is the fruit of all such fellowship. — 


«¢ Affliction’s sons are brothers in distress, 
A brother to relieve, how exquisite the bliss.” 
/ ; Z : 


And the same kinship in sorrow taught him 


the value of another truth. It led him into | Y 


the: secret of endurance. For the more the 
human heart beats in sympathy with a brother’s 


pain, the more it realises the presence and help 


of Jehovah, the God of Israel. “The Lord 


ii 


helpeth me,” he continues in ver. 7, “there- 
fore I am not confounded ; therefore I set m 
face as a flint, and know that I shall not be 
ashamed.” These verbs are best understood 
as present-perfects. The consequences of some 
past deliverances have been continued into the 
speaker's present; and he knows that the 


justice of his cause can. never be seriously im- 


pugned, for both he and his nation have been 
brought within the sphere of covenant love. 
It was not necessarily the case that a sorrow’s 
crown of sorrow was remembering happier 
things. If, in all their brooding over the past, 
they would but allow the promise of a new era 
to break in upon their spirits, they would be 


steeled in soul to endure the present ills, be- 
holding in what direction the present untoward 
events were unquestionably tending. In the 
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a 


glad assurance of faith they might even set 


their face as a flint while the exile lasted, and 
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ae came, finally, in the line of an inherent 
se of right. Representing Israel in her con- 
versy with the world, the ideal Servant 
d no manner of misgiving regarding the — 
righteousness of her cause. She might not be 
le to meet the scrutiny of the divine holiness ; 
t when compared, not with the demands of 
divine law, but with the cruelty and insolence 
of, the Chaldean oppressor, Israel was as a lamb 
Me among wolves; and when the two peoples were 
arraigned before a common tribunal and judged 
2 according to the law of a common. humanity, 
the pious in Israel could have no manner of 
__ dubiety as to the result—they could only 
si pees saying, as in verses 8, 9: © Who ish 
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he that shall condemn me? Behold, they al! 
shall wax old-as a garment ; the moth shall eat 
them up.” 

In other words, the pious in Israel had be- 
taken themselves to the irrefutable arguments 
of the Book of Job. ‘Behold now, ‘I have 
ordered my cause; I know that I shall be 
justified.” He dares to appeal from the formal 
maxims of men to the unerring standards of 
the Deity.' Jeremiah made the same fearless 
appeal: “O Lord of hosts, that triest the 
righteous, that seest the reins and the heart, let 
me see thy vengeance on them ; for unto thee 
have I revealed my cause.” From this point 
of view, the old stoical defiance, so forcibly 
expressed by the poet, would not have come 
amiss to either patriarch or Servant : 


«Tt matters not how strait the gate, 
How charged with punishments the scroll ; 
I am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul.” 


No better foundation for an abiding comfort 
could be conceived. If all one’s motives and 
actions are approved at the bar of conscience, 
he may dare the unscrupulous oppressor to do 
his worst. It needs. no vision of the faculty 
divine to tell what shall be the end of wrong- 
doing. It shall be swept away before the 
rising waters of God’s outraged law. Like 
Nineveh before the rising power of the Medes, 
6 
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< ey like Hive before ee it ‘nil perish 
in the flames of its own kindling, or be swept 


_as chaff from the divine threshing-floor. “They . 
shall wax old as a garment ; the moth shall eat 


them up.” 


Israel, on the contrary, would stand un- 


~ abashed in the day of evil. She had made her 


appeal to the God of righteousness, and the 


God of righteousness would yet accept and 


-vindicate His own. Wrong could never 
triumph. The rule of right was supreme at the 
heart of the universe, and if the rule of right 
became supreme in the heart of the people, these 
would become the two poles of their destiny, 


and the tiny globe of the nation’s life which 
revolved between would ever be encircled ins 
the sunshine of the divine favour. They might 


even exclaim with the apostle to the Gentiles : 

“Who shall lay anything to the charge of 
God’s elect? It is God that justifieth.” And 
though they might not be able to add, as he 
did, “Who is he that condemneth? It is 
Christ that died, yea rather, that was raised 
from the dead, who is at the right hand of God, 


‘ who also maketh intercession for us” ; they 


might nevertheless stand at the close of the 
Babylonian Exile, and lifting up their eyes to 
the future which was even then dawning on 
the captive nation, cherish the hope that Jehovah, 
their covenant God, would bring forth their 


righteousness as the light. Along this three- 
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fold line of divine teaching, divine ‘discipline, 
and especially a divinely implanted conscious- 
ness of right, they might enter into the sweet- 
ness, constancy, and inspiration of a great 
comfort ; and both as individuals, and as a 
people, sing : 


«©] know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 
Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 


And so beside the Silent Sea 
I wait the muffled oar; 
No harm from Him can come to me - 
On ocean or on shore. 
e 
I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
I jonly know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 


na of all the “ Servant passages.” ~ This 
ificent poem extends from Isa. lii. 13 to 
close of chap. liii., and consists of fifteen 
es which. the Revised Version has arranged 
five ee of three verses in on The 


1e first Meoohe is really a ‘summary af aes 
xpanded in greater detail in chap. liii., there 
me advantage in having it marked off as a. 
on by itself, and placed at the close of the 
ceding chapter. It furnishes the true view- 
t for considering the prophecy as a whole. 

t viewpoint is the Babylonian Exile. In 
ull agreement with the passages already dealt _ 
with, and in perfect harmony with its own 
context, this sublime portrait of the suffering 
Servant has been added to reassure Israel as to 
the greatness of her coming glory ; though at 


the same time it pierces much deeper into the 
. at ow! 









‘ us sacrifice. It ee sO deeply into 
this age-long mystery that nothing produced 
on the stage of Old Testament revelation as 
_ approached, far less surpassed, its penetra 
and heart-moving appeal. It is conscious b 
of the heights and depths — the heights that 
beckon, and the intervening valley by which 
the summits are to be eee and sc 























S218: “not ae - eee who can pore fut 
greatness, but also a man of sorrows 
acquainted with grief, who can pay the p 
of a great renunciation. In short, this mat 
vellous picture is Israel’s noblest contributio : 

to a worthy appreciation of human suffering ; os 
and is therefore rightly conceived as the mos 
‘remarkable anticipation in the Old Testament 

of “the sufferings of Christ, and the gl : 
that should follow.” | 
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- There is, first, the picture of Israel's sy 
ings. “His visage was so marred more tha 
_ any man, and his form more than the sor 
men.” This profound statement has been 
troduced as a parenthesis, and placed wi 
ee brackets Aap the apes Version, as if it had 
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the, _prophet’s ‘delineation of her future great- 


ness. It was pleasant enough, they seemed to 
say, to listen to his glowing account of what 
might yet be in the land promised to their 


sf fathers ; but where was there any sure sign of 


er ats Petal fulfilment in the near future? The 
plain fact was that despite this alluring prospect, 
they were left to mourn and languish in a 
veritable house of bondage; and while they 
were not compelled to rndiee bricks without 


straw, as their ancestors had been in Egypt, 


they were nevertheless as helpless and dejected 


ie by the “rivers of Babylon as any Hebrew 
_ children could have been in the valley of the 


Nile. His brighter teaching notwithstanding, 
they had probably seen the last of the beautiful 
~hill of Zion ; while the many leagues of desert 


that were ‘ying between would never be 
trodden by their feet. They would be left to 


perish in that far-off land, a byword among the 
heathen ; for no one, like a second Moses, had 
; appeared to lead them out of bondage into 


_ freedom. True, the prophet had pointed them 


to the brilliant successes of Cyrus, and sug- 
gested that he might be the coming deliverer 
who would.free them from under the heel of 
_ the Chaldean ; but the chances were the Persian 
- conqueror would do nothing of the kind. He 
would use them for his own military or 


‘political ends, and never raise the question of | 
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dae secial or arioeel well- being at all. One 
heathen oppressor would simply take the place 


of another ; and they, the victims of a ruthless 


deportation, would be left where they were in 


the clutches of Giant Despair ! . 

In any case, they had to face the hard prosaic 
facts of the present. Whatever flicker of hope 
the career of Cyrus may have awakened, they 
had the grim reality of their exile to obscure: 
and extinguish its light. Babylonia, in truth, 


was little better than a vast lazar-house to them | 
as a people. By a bold personification, they 
compare themselves to the poor leper, who had _ 


been removed from home and sanctuary, and 
compelled to dwell in a baneful lazaretto as a» 


thing unclean. Or like the patriarch of Uz, — 
_when smitten by some loathsome disease, they 


had betaken themselves to the village ash-heap, 
and sat down and chafed in their misery. The 
foul disease was allowed to run its course, 
disfiguring and wasting the face and flesh, 
until with a shudder of revulsion from ihe 
picture they had allowed themselves to paint, 


they exclaimed, “His visage was so marred — 


more than any man, and his form more than 
the sons of men.” Apart from’ any dream of 
possible restoration and future glory, what had 


the prophet to say respecting a desolation and | 


depth of humiliation like this? 
Or reverting to our modern parallel, what 
have the prophets of the pie generation to 
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during the great NS, war } : 
of modern warfare are ea unthinkable 
_. Prior to these tragical days, the present writer 
a was led to write: “We sometimes speak of 
_ the barbarities of modern warfare, and heaven | 
_ forbid that any one should seek to make little of 
its horrors. But modern warfare is kindness 
itself when compared with the savage cruelties © 
_ of a Sargon or a Sennacherib.” Would any one 
indorse this estimate to-day? I trow not. 
- The ruthless Teuton has dared to outrival the 
ryan himself in the frightfulness .of his— 
a “methods; and has shown no scruple about 
2A invoking every device and power of evil to- 
Impose upon the neighbouring States his 
fiendish and barbaric will. And as the result, 
_ faces have been marred.and bodies mutilated in 
tens of thousands; while the stricken nations, 
Beet in all their resources, are but little able 
to face the commercial struggle that may well 
i be looming ahead. Is there any adequate com- 
pensation for these losses? Is there any 
healing of these wounds? Can this awful 
_marring and maiming of the very flower of the 
‘nations ever be really mitigated or removed ? 
The old Babylonian Exile and the modern 
oes war may not be so diverse after all. 
“Behold, and see if there be any sorrow like 
Se into | my sorrow, which is done unto me—in 
& _ the harrowing days of war!’ What has the a 
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- Divine Sufferer’s brow. Cruel nails of c cruci- — 
fixion have pierced His hands and feet. A 
Roman spear has been thrust into His side. 
And in face and form alike He is marred more 
than any man, though in God-like magnanimity 
He can pity, forgive, and pray for His enemies ! 
“What have the prophets of any generation to 
say about a renunciation and desolation like — 
His? Here is suffering which no one can 
fathom. Here is darkness and desertion which : 
no son of man has ever been called upon to 

-endure. Here is a day of evil when all the 
powers of darkness seem to-be able to do their 
worst, and when innocency, compassion, and 


nought, In this one hour of anguish, all the ~ 
misery of exile and all the horror of war seem 
to be gathered up and concentrated on His 
drooping head, as if He, the Prince of sufferers, 
would eninoble and vindicate all other suffering 
by taking it up and crowning it under His 
own. What is the explanation of His marred 
visage, or the deeper pathos and mystery of 
His pain? Let all the teachers of all the 
arcs pause and give their answer. $ 
In the first. eo verses of this great poem 


om, 





no ‘answer is suggested —not even he answer os 


given by the mother with the scarred hands, — 


when the little maid questioned her as to the 
origin and meaning of the scars, They had 
been scorched and scarred for her. In an hour 
of supreme danger the mother had rushed 
through the smoke and heat, and snatched ‘her 
‘little one from the flames, even though the 
hands that clasped her to her breast were 
terribly burnt in the effort. ‘Oh, mother,” 
the little maid answered, “your face may be 
beautiful ; but the dear scarred hands are the 
- most beautiful of all.” They were. The loss 
incurred for the sake of others is not loss but 
gain. The scars of self-sacrifice are transfigured 
by the love that gave them birth. The suffer- 
ing involved is transmuted into the glory of a 
perfect service. And the fulness of this lesson 
will yet find adequate expression in the great 
poem which follows. But, in the meanwhile, 
the poet will attempt a more daring thing: he 
will pass from the depths to the heights, and 
from the suffering to the glory, without a 
solution, Whether the discipline of the Exile 
can be explained or not, there was no reason 
why Israel should not exult in the prospect of 
her coming greatness. The promises of her 
God would be more than vindicated; and 
the latter end of the nation, like the ‘latter 
end of Job, would be more blessed than the 
beginning. 
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shall be exalted and lifted up, and shall be 





In these verses, in consequence, we have the 


closely allied picture of Jsrael’s glory. “ Behold, 


my servant shall deal wisely (or, prosper), he 


very high.” Israel’s sufferings might be pain- 
ful and mysterious enough, but they did not 
preclude the possibility of so gracious and 
inspiring a hope. The intervening desert 
might be difficult to traverse, like the fire- 
swept No-man’s-land in modern Flanders, or 
like the crowning act of self-abnegation outside 
the walls of Jerusalem ; but difficult or other- 
wise, these deeds of heroism and endurance 
were not the end ; they were only the approved 
means for the attainment of another end. 
They were the yalley route by which the hills 
on the farther side were to be approached and 
scaled. These hills were there to beckon and 
encourage all faithful pilgrims. Only let Israel 
press forward despite the severity of her present 
suffering ; and her feet would yet stand within 
the gates of a new Jerusalem. The promise 


given to her fathers would be kept inviolate. 


Jehovah had spoken, and Jehovah would fulfil. 
In other language, Israel was to be comforted 
and inspired, not by argument, but by vision. 


‘She was to walk by faith and not by sight. 


She was to pass through the present ordeal, not 


with the sword in her hand, probing every ‘inch 
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foot ; but with ‘the torch of an 
- shining in her _countenance, and enabling 
to greet the coming dawn in the sees of a 
_ perfect trust. vie 






“‘Faith finds her path through many a starless night, 

And without wonder meets the coming dawn: 
With confidence she journeys toward the light, - 

And as she goes the darkness is withdrawn.” é 


farael: indeed, must seek to ay to heart the 
teaching of that other great masterpiece—the 
Book of Job. What was the solution of the © 
- problem which thrilled and satisfied the 
Ree “patriarch of Uz? A solution which was no 
solution. Jehovah did answer Job out of the 
_ whirlwind ; but instead of enlightening him~ 
on the subject of his suffering, He showed him ~ 
-a glorious panorama of external nature—the — 
_ war-horse, that wonderful creation of virility — a 
and strength, pawing the valley in his fury — 
and snuffing the battle ‘from afar ; the ostrich, 
the hawk, and the eagle; behemoth and 
leviathan ; the Pleiades, Aecrimnst and Orion— ~ 
and as this brilliant pageant defiled before his — 
- eyes, he wrapped his head in his mantle, and — 
in effect said, “ Behold, I have heard of thee 
~ by the hearing of the ear; but now mine eye — 
_hath seen thee, and—I am ‘satisfied. ” Satisfied? 
But how? Not because the Divine Speaker — 
had given him any solution of his problem ;_ 
_ but because, as on a hill of vision, He had 
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‘robes of Ae batt beauty ; and left. him Aon ee 
ace and answer the inquiry that, if these were 
aS outer vesture, what must the eternal a 
‘Presence be? The. very thought of it had 
wed and thrilled him. It had raised him to — 
‘a mount of spiritual elevation, where the 
problem of his suffering, though painful as_ 
ever, was allowed to sink and vanish out: of 
‘sight. He was now ready to say, with the Roa 
author of Ps. Ixxiii., “Nevertheless I am 
continually with thee,” and that is enough! 
He could trust where he could not trace. In 
fine, he could live and labour, endure and 
suffer, and if need be die; without a solution; = 
for he had been reassured, not by argument, 
but by vision—he had been taught to prize 
and visualise the heights. 
On the other hand, there: may be a hint of 
the path the ideal Servant must travel in the! 
expressive phraseology of ver. 13. In specify- 
ing the nature of his activity, we are offered a 
choice of readings by the Revised Version: 
the means to be adopted being referred to in 
the text, and the God- ‘given reward in the 
margin. Dealing wisely ” indicates the 
character of his activity, while “ prosperity ” area 
is the result; and since the Hebrew verb is 
employed at times to express either of these 
| gecnings the Revisers, with a real flash of sia ae 

















seictlls insight, deconeninte) to retain bothi- 
‘They inserted one in the text and the other - 


in the margin. For it may easily happen that 


different readers may be in need of very 
different counsel. Some who make too much 
of the valley of pain have to be pointed to the 
heights, and exhorted to remember the promise 
that prosperity is to crown their efforts at the 
last; while others ‘who make too little of the — 
present discipline, through dreaming more than 
is meet of the coming glory, have to be re- 


minded. of the valley of preparation, and of — 


the need of dealing wisely in coping with 
present ill. The supreme need of the former 
is to grasp the torch of faith, and allow the 
promise of the dawn to flush their expectant 
faces; while the call te the latter may rather 
take the form of urging them to seize the 
sword of truth, that they may bravely face the 
dangers through which they are passing, and 
gain new strength and insight as the result. 
It is only in this way that true prosperity can 
come.. The sufferings of the journey are not 
easily interpreted ; but still less are they to 
be shirked or culpably ignored. The sufferings 
and the glory are most intimately related; and 
the Servant of the Lord who is to prosper at 
last will know how to profit by both. 

The same general conclusion is corroborated 
by the arresting marginal reading of ver. 15. 
In describing the greatness of Israel’s future, 
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‘the rock, adds: « So shall he Reoule (or, | 


startle) many nations 3 5 kings shall shut their 
mouths at him ; for that. which had not been 


told them shall ‘they see; and that which they — 


had not heard shall they iadekcemnd: ” Most 
modern expositors are agreed that the rendering 
“to startle” is the only reading that is gram- 
matically possible. It has no reference to the 


ceremonial act of sprinkling, as if the Servant — 


who had been shunned by many as unclean 


was now to act the part of a priest, and sprinkle 


them as with sacrificial blood and so make them. 


clean, The thought of the present passage is 
quite different. Its one idea is to reflect the 
astonishment, and then the silent admiration 


produced on all hearts by the unexpected pros- 
_perity of Jehovah’s reinstated people. The 


very nations who taunted them in the feebleness 
and obscurity of their exile shall be constrained 
to wonder and admire when they see the 
despised community raised to dignity on the 
hill of Zion, and made beautiful with the glory 
of their latter days. 

And in like manner, the same nations who 


_affect to despise Belgium, Serbia, and Poland 


to-day shall yet be “startled” out of their 
dreams of world-conquest, and made to shut 
their mouths in silent wonder, when they be- 


hold the stricken nationalities arising out of — 


their ashes, and compelling the admiration and 


approval of all. Just as the Prince of sufferers 
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rose out of His humiliation, and made His 
cross, which was the symbol of His self-abase- 
ment, the triumphal car on which He rides to 
universal empire! Verily the agents of evil 
shall yet be greatly startled, when they see the 
heights to which the suffering Servant has been 
exalted. Instead of the lazar-house of a great 
rejection, he will be brought to the hearths ‘and 
sanctuary of his father’s God; and like the 
great Antitype on the hill of transfiguration, 
the fashion of his countenance will be altered, 
and his raiment be white and dazzling. The 
_ marred visage will be made luminous with 
unfading beauty ; for Zion will be arrayed in 
her festal attire, and adorned as a bride for her 
husband. 
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THE BLINDNESS OF UNBELIEF 
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As Rasectcd in chap. lii. 14, Israel herself 


believed that she might be compared toa poor _ 


leper cast out into the great lazar-house of the 
Exile. Her visage was marred more than any 
man, and her form more than the sons of men. 


- The ravages of disease could not be hid. She 


was shunned as a thing unclean. In the 
elaboration of this theme the prophet would 


Bea 


now advance a step farther. He pictures the _ 


nations as admitting the correctness of Israel’s 
diagnosis. ‘They confess that in sheer blindness 
of heart they had misjudged and maligned the 
distressed people of Jehovah. Not only were 


they “startled” when they beheld the signs of a 


Israel’s coming greatness, but they acknowledge, 
with sincere regret, that they had totally mis- 


apprehended the nature of her mission. In 


culpable ignorance they had added to her sorrow, 


and cruelly aggravated: her affliction. She was 


despised, and they esteemed her not. 
To this interpretation, some have objected 
that the confession is too spiritual to put into 
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the ips of any heater nation. 
that the speakers are not the surrou 
heathen, but the unbelieving Jews who had =~ 
_ maligned and persecuted the more spiritually 
ee minded while engaged in their labours of love. 
But if the prophet has already taught in 
chap. lii. 15, that the nations were to see and 
- understand the remarkable change in Israel’s — 
_ fortunes, or should they not confess the same 
“in chap. liti.?- Of course, if unbelieving Jews 
_ joined with the heathen in their opposition to 
the pious in Israel, they may justly be included 
‘in the bitterness ‘of. their regret and in the 
poignancy of their confession. In this case, 
however, there is really no distinction between 
eaten There is no difference for both have 
of ae One day in the realnfof faith there 
_ will be neither Jew nor Gentile, bond nor free ; _ 
and here, at the close of the Exile, there may 
be neither Hebrew nor heathen in the sphere 
of unbelief. Both had been offended at God’s 
suffering Servant, regarding him as a root out 
of a dry ground ; and both may be equally 
_ stung with remorse, once they have been startled 
out of their apathy by the arresting manifesta- __ 
_ tion of Jehovah’s power. The arm of the | 
Lord had been revealed at last; and they 
hasten to acknowledge, with genuine regret, 
the amazing character of their unbelief (verses a4 
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They Se avieae to begin 70h their : 
. epregious sin against light. ‘“ Who gave credit — 
to that which we heard? and to whom was the _ 
arm of the Lord revealed?” The answer is— _ 





no one! No one had the slightest idea of the - fe 
inner significance of Israel’s history. Her 
prophets proclaimed a lofty view of life and — 


destiny, and her chequered career in exile had 
but illustrated and enforced the teaching; but 
no one, whose vision had been obscured by the 
~ mists of unbelief, had any appreciation of what 


the teaching involved, or any conception of at 


what it would yet achieve in humanity. Neither 
the instruction nor the discipline had been 
grasped in its inner implications. No one — 


_ was conscious of the arm of the Lord in the ee } 


gradual unfolding of the history. Seen in 


the retrospect, they can only confess that oe 


they had been blinded through the darkness 


of unbelief. 


- They had not profited, as they might. have 


done, by what they had heard from Israel’s 
teachers, For even in exile, the psalmists and 
prophets of Israel had not been silent. They 
had read their sacred books, chanted their 
Hebrew psalms, and instructed and comforted 
the people. And while at times they may have 
lapsed into silence, when ungodly bystanders __ 
jeered at thie worship and ridiculed their faith _ 
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a they were ever ready to resume the theme, 
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whenever those who had ears to hear and hearts 
to respond drew near to profit by the teaching. 
One has only to open the Jewish Psalter or scan 
the pages of Ezekiel to see what manner of 
instruction the Hebrew poets and prophets 
were ever ready to impart. They were 
_ preachers of righteousness even in that captive 
land. They taught the basal truths of all 
spiritual religion, emphasising the need of 
holiness, devotion, faith, They spoke of One 
whose holiness burneth as a flame, whose tender 
mercies were over all His works, who cannot 
look upon sin but with abhorrence; yet One 
who longs to enter into fellowship with the 
poor in spirit and make them glad in the light 
of His countenance. And all those who~ 
imbibed this teaching entered into a rich 
reward. They came within the provisions of 
an everlasting covenant, and knew that divine 
protection and ultimate deliverance would 
assuredly be realised by them. 

But what of those who had been blinded by 
unbelief? Did they hear a sound of gentle 
stillness breathing through the medium of the 
spoken word? No, they listened to the 
teaching as to a meaningless and idle tale, and 
ridiculed both the teachers and the taught. 
Having set their affections on purely earthly 
“pursuits, and being satisfied with the things 
that perish with the using, they turned a deaf 
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"ear to the appeal of heavenly wisdom, and a 
nothing of the glory that excelleth. 


And what of the deeper teaching reflected in 
Israel’s history? What of the solemn ratifica- 
tion of the spoken word as supplied by the 
discipline of the Exile? The pious in Israel _ 
were not blinded to its spiritual implications. 
They saw in it the preparation for a great 
spiritual uplift. It had come to them not for 
destruction but for purification; and they 
would yet emerge from the furnace of Babylon, 
purified as silver and tempered as steel. But 


what of the unbelieving Jews or Gentiles? — y 


Did they see anything of the higher meanings 
connected with the Exile? No, instead of 
recognising in it another forth-putting of 
Jehovah’s arm, they were disposed to view it 
as a proof that no such God existed. If 
Jehovah did exist, He was either heedless of 
His people’s fate, or impotent to render them ~ 
any effective help. In either case, the Chaldean — 
oppression had revealed the weakness, if not 
the admitted failure of the Hebrew religion. 
To whom was the arm of the Lord revealed in 
the actual unfolding of the history? To no 
one. Jew and Gentile alike were looking back 
from the vantage-ground of Israel’s promised 
redemption, and confessed, with genuine regret, 
that they had been most effectually blinded by 
their unbelief. 

They were not unlike some who have come 





















ristian religion, no less than the Jewish, may — 
be finally discarded as effete. For how can 
ny value be attached to a system of belief 
ich has allowed Christian nations not only 
o ignore the essentials of their faith, but to 

fly at each other’s throats as if they were the 
veriest heathen? Can there be any wise and 
beneficent Ruler of the universe in view of a 
cataclysm like this? - Surely, it is added, if the 
Christian God really existed and had any 
influence in moulding society, the unspeakable 
horrors of this great tragedy would never have 

_ been permitted to occur. But the answer to : 
this has been anticipated already. It ignores = ~ 
bsolutely the diviner meanings of the history. 
f all the great crises of the past have been over- 
uled, like the Babylonian Exile, for the purify- 2 
ng ‘of the Church, for the elevation of the 
ome, and for the broadening and deepening 

of the individual life, why should not the 
present world-tragedy be similarly overruled 
and vindicated? On the assumption that 
_ these and similar results will follow the colossal 
' struggle, why should not its very magnitude =~ 
bean argument for, and not against the wisdom 
and care of an overruling Providence? Not 
to see the arm of the Lord in a nation’s distress — 
is not knowledge, but ignorance. It is the é 
Eipdness of unbelief, and not the aes af a 
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The blindness of unbelief will —have been 


‘Jehovah’s ey: arm. 


‘root out ofa dry ground: he had no form nor 
comeliness that we should look after him ; nor ; 


but there is no mistaking the general i impression 


and enslaved by tyrannical rulers who exploited — 






When the new. "penetration & 
to review the whole i in the light ofthe = 
arger ideals that will emerge after the war, it - 












will be to confess, like the “startled” nations = 
at the close of fhe Exile, that the ways of me 





Eternal Providence have been fully justified. 


for ever discredited by the unveiling of 


ol 


They acknowledge, once more, their re 
peculiarly heinous sin against Jove. “For he é 
grew up before us! as a tender plant, and as a 


beauty that we should desire him.” Israel i in 
Babylon had no outward grace to attract atten- 
tion. She grew up like some mean and lowly 
shrub, struggling to maintain itself in an arid 
soil ; ‘but ill able to make her influence felt in _ 
the moulding and sweetening of society. She — 
was fit only to be left in the obscurity of exile. 
The’ terms “poor” and “needy” are not _ 
actually used in painting the present picture ; 


the prophet wishes to convey. He portrays a 
poor and down-trodden community, oppressed — 


1See Kittel’s Hebrew Bible. 
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them for their own selfish onde: One thinks rae 
of the poor peasantry or fellahin in eastern 


_ lands, who for the most part lived quiet and 


- inoffensive lives, but who were the victims of 
constant ill-treatment at the hands of those who > 
were their powerful and lawless neighbours. 
‘The sadness of their lot had passed into a 
‘proverb. It was reflected even in their music. 


When Miss Martineau visited the East in 
1848, she was much struck with the mournful 
melodies of the boat’s crew who rowed her up 
the Nile. It seemed to suggest the life of 


‘hardship and grinding toil to which they, in 


common with the tillers of the soil, were con- 
stantly subjected. They had no social standing 
and no political rights ; and the more favoured 


os classes, who possessed the power and wealth, 


‘imagined that they could harass and plunder 
them at their pleasure. It reminds one of the 


scathing exposure of Russian society delivered 
. by Tolstoy as late as 1909: “The majority of 


working people, deprived of land, and therefore 
the possibility of enjoying the products of their 


labour, hate the landowners and capitalists who 


enslave them. The landowners and capitalists, 
aware of the attitude of the working classes 
toward them, fear and hate them, and by the 


aid of arte; organised by government, keep 
them enslaved. And steadily and increasingly — 


the position of the workers grows worse, their 
dependence on the rich increases ; and equally 
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: eelly ee srtvessifel the wealth of the rich 


and their power over the workers increase, 


fs together with their fear and hatred.” 
It is a dark and lurid picture of maladminis-. 


tration, and of abject human poverty ; and yet 


‘both in ancient and in modern times this has 


been the sin and folly of every phase of auto- 
cratic rule. It is the age-long sin against love. 
It is the folly of ignoring forces that may be 


charged with fateful possibilities for the future. 


The former consideration may appeal specially 
to the world’s prophets and preachers ; but the 


latter is full of grave warning for its rulers, 
statesmen, and captains of industry. Alas, 
both in ancient and in modern society, the 


handwriting on the wall has not always been 


laid to heart ; with the result, that in the throes — 


of revolution in Russia, no less than in the 
swift advance of Cyrus, the nemesis of an out- 
raged law has dogged the steps of the wrong- 


doer, and shaken the fabric of autocratic 


government to its foundations. 

This is the aspect of the matter that 
“startled” the nations at the close of the 
Babylonian Exile. In the light of Israel’s 


restoration, they saw that their arrogant treat-— 


ment of the poor had been peculiarly short- 
sighted and inept. It was diametrically opposed 


to the plan and purpose of Jehovah. Instead 


of despising such, the God of the Hebrews had 
espoused their cause and vindicated their trust ; 
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were now fain to admire and acknowledge them 
as the very salt of the earth. Tolstoy was 
_ forced to the same general conclusion. The _ 
one remedy for the world’s wretchedness was 
_a-re-enforcing of the Christian ideal of Jove. 
©The Christian teaching in its full and true 
_ meaning is that the essential thing in human 
life, and the highest law that can guide it, is _ 
love.” In other words, it is the application of the ~ 
_ Spirit of Him, who though He was rich yet for 
our sakes He became poor, that we through 
His poverty might become rich. He did not | 
3 despise the mean and lowly shrub. He found ; 
it in a desert land and in the waste howling 
wilderness; but He removed it to a more 
fertile field, where it could grow and flourish 
as by an irrigation cutting, and bring forth its 
fruit in its season. The tender plant rose as a 
fruitful palm by the water-courses. But what 
of those who refused to follow the divine 
_ example? What of the irresponsive Jews and 
‘heathen who saw no beauty in the plant which 
He had chosen, who despised it as a root out - 
oes dry ground, and who were quite prepared 
to leave it in the inhospitable desert? Did 
_ they flourish? No, instead of becoming fruit- __ 
_ bearing trees, they were threatened with a doom. 
too awful to contemplate. They would be 
swept away as chaff from the divine threshing- —__ 
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hy by this fresh ee . Tehovah’s Ss 
arm, they confessed, with unfeigned regret, not 
‘simply their sin against light, but their no less — 
culpable sin against love, To their jaundiced — 
vision, the humility of the Servant had 
appealed in vain: “there was no beauty that 
we should desire him.” 
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; They acknowledged, finally, their odious sin 
against pity. He was despised and rejected of — 
men ; a man of sorrows and acquainted with — 
orief (or sickness); and as one from whom > 
men hide their face, he was despised and — 
we esteemed him not. The Servant in 
Babylon was not only poor and needy : he was 
disfigured and emaciated as by an incurable 
disease. The figure of leprosy, already intro- 
duced in ‘chap. lii. 14, once more supplies the 
‘imagery of the prophet’s pathetic and realistic 
sketch. As in Matt. viti. 17, the orate 
terms might more literally be rendered: 

ie Himself took our infirmities and bare our 
diseases.’ No doubt the words, as eee 
restricted, may be used in a figurative sense of — 
mental suffering ; ; but this, instead of weakening — 

the Servant’s painful experience, paints in even 

more sombre’ colouring the poignant character 
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af ve misery. The ie that marae his: E 
visage and weakened his frame, was even more ~ 


than physical disease: it was the agony of a 


felt desertion ! 


And how did the heathen stone regard him 
in the bitterness of his sorrow? Did they take 
off the shoes when permitted to draw near the 
burning bush of human pain? Did they 
experience a single throb of pity as they wit- 
nessed the grief that filled and wrung his soul ? 
It is narrated in connection with Handel’s 
great oratorio The Messiah, that when Mrs. 
Cibber sang ‘‘ He was despised,” she touched 
the hearts of her audience so deeply that Dr. 
Delany, the friend and companion of Swift, 
exclaimed, as he sat in one of the boxes, 


{2 


‘Woman, for this be all thy sins forgiven ! 


The musical rendering of so profound a senti- 


ment elicited a tribute like that! But what of 
the testimony borne to Israel amid the harrow- 


ing experiences of the Exile? Or the honour 


paid to Israel’s great Antitype on the hill of 
crucifixion? Did a similar thrill of emotion 
pass through the multitudes that gathered 
around them? Or were they content to pass 
by on the other side as having no practical 
interest in the matter? 

This attitude is but too common in every 
generation. The world has but little place in 
its scheme of being for what has sometimes 
been described as humanity’s broken earthen- 
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ware. In Goethe’s autobiography, it is. told 
when Marie Antoinette passed through Stras- 


burg on her way to Paris, the regulation was. __ 


made that no deformed persons, cripples, or 
disgusting invalids should show themselves 
on her route. “People jested about this pre- 
caution,” says Goethe, “and I made a little 
poem in French on the subject, in which I 
contrasted the advent of Christ, who seemed 


to wander through the world for the special. 
sake of the sick and lame, with the arrival of. 


the queen who scared such unfortunates away.” 
The stricture here passed is a sound one. 


There is no place where the sorrows of earth - 


are more felt than in the school of Him who 
went about doing good, and who in the presence 
of the sick and. lame was moved with com- 
passion. In every other direction the sorrow- 
stricken children of humanity are hustled out 
of sight. They are relegated to the ranks of 
the unfit, and are deemed of no practical value 


in the crowded thoroughfares and professions 


of the world. Even in a travesty of religion 
like Christian Science, no attempt is made to 
turn aside the point of this stricture. It is 


eager to conciliate the natural aversion to pain, 


by promising to its votaries the remioval of 
life’s sickness altogether. This, however, is in 
opposition to the highest Christian spirit, by 
which pain is not only recognised as real, but 
is given a distinct place in the development of 
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suppose chat our Lor 
immunity from the attack of. disease, and 
certainly did not seek to avoid death. Why — 
_ should any one ask a lot so different from His? 
No, this continual effort to escape from the 
sorrows of life is the antithesis of all that we 
know of His human spirit and example. It 
is the same age-long sin against pity, which so. 
- plainly characterised the Chaldean oppression, 
- and which was so firmly forsworn by the 
_ startled’ nations, once they had been aroused 
out of their torpor by the arresting manifesta- 
tion of Jehovah’s power. 

The teaching and experience of the ideal “i 
Servant being witness, this human flight from a 
_ pain can never be raised to the dignity of a 
spiritual quality. They who would ultimately 

reach the Christian goal, and enter into the true 
_Servant’s reward, must take up their cross daily 
and humbly follow in His steps. All growth 
in the divine life is found in the way of the _ 
cross. The path itself may be rough and hard, 
and the cross may press so heavily as to make 
the steps falter ; but as Augustine said long ago, oa 
as quoted by Calvin: “It is better to limp in =a 
the way than to run outside of it.” There is 
no other path by which the sins against light 
and love and pity may be avoided. All grace 
and growth and glory come by the way of thers . 
cross, 
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“*<'Take up the cross, and come and follow me.’ 
One word He saith to all men: none may be 
Without a cross yet hope to reach the goal. 

Then heave it bravely up, and brace thy whole 
Body to bear; it will not weigh on thee 

Past strength: or if it crush thee to thy knee 
Take heart of grace, for grace shall be thy dole.” 





Vices IX 


_ Skinner, that the insuperable objection to this 
_ explanation is the unnaturalness of the assump- 


could have attributed to the heathen world.” 
It is just this assumption, however, that we 


_ see no good reason for departing from it in the - 
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THE VICARIOUS ELEMENT 
IN SUFFERING. 


\ 


Iw his illuminating article in the Bib/ica, Professor 


Cheyne thinks that in spite of all the acuteness 
of Budde and others, it remains highly improb- 


able that a Hebrew poet of the late exilic + S 


period should have accounted for the sufferings 


of Israel on the ground that they were the 


atonement for the sins of the heathen. He | 
cites with approval the remarks of Principal  — 


Pe ae ee OF erate 


tion that the speakers in ‘Isa. liii, are the 


heathen. “There is nothing in the language : 
to suggest this; and the religious attitude 
expressed in these verses is such as no prophet = 


have adopted in the preceding section, and we 


rest of the poem. Everything in the nature 
and structure of the composition forbids it. 
The heathen nations are the only parties intro- 
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duced into the first strophe; and why should 
they be tacitly dropped and another class sub- 
stituted in strophes 2 and 3? The unity of | 
the poem points toa different conclusion ; while 
with respect to the religious attitude ascribed 
to the heathen, it has only to be borne in mind 
that the entire picture is an ideal creation, re- 
flecting not so much the actual conceptions of © 
the heathen, as the assurance and faith of the 
Hebrew prophet. His leading idea was to 
comfort and inspire the people at the close of 
the Exile ; and he does this, not only by por- 
traying Israel’s coming greatness, but suggest- 
ing also what will be the confession of the 
startled nations, once they have been aroused 
out of their apathy by the exhibition of 
Jehovah’s covenant love. Speak ye comfortably 
to the depressed children of Zion: for the 
amazed nations will yet acknowledge the great- 
ness of Israel’s sacrifice ; and confess with feel- 
ings of heartfelt gratitude that her vicarious 
and redemptive sufferings were not in vain in_ 


the Lord. 
I 


They will repudiate, without reserve, their 
first view of Israel’s sufferings. That view is 
fit only to be repudiated. “We did esteem 
him stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted.” 
In their estimation, the Jewish captives were 
under the stroke of the Almighty. They were 
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hat receiving ‘the: due reward of 


_ Gazing upon God’s suffering Servant, « as Job’s 
three friends gazed upon the suffering . patri- 


arch, they concluded that his afflictions, so 


‘tragical in their character, were but the true 


measure and outcome of his sin. This is the 
penal view of suffering in its crudest form. 


And this, as we are reminded, was the view even 


of Christ’s disciples, when they asked regarding 


~~ the man who was born blind, whether it was the 
__ man’s own sin or the sin of his parents which 


had incurred so dire a penalty? The Master 


could only answer that it was neither. It was 


neither the one sin nor the other which had 
occasioned the man’s blindness ; but that the 
- works of God should be made aint in him. 
_ Their penal view of suffering was too simple 


-to cover all the facts. A child might under- 


stand that he who sins ought to suffer ; and if 
that were the only problem which men had to 


face, there would be few indeed who would 


experience any difficulty in finding an adequate 
solution. But that is not the problem of the 
Book of Job, nor the mystery that constitutes 
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the riddle of Deutero-Isaiah. Their per- 


plexity is not the fate of the wicked or the 
punishment that rightly dogs the steps of the 


inveterate wrongdoer. What perplexes them 
- is the suffering of the righteous—the suffering 
of a devout man like Job, or the sorrows of a 
community like the captive Jews in Babylon. | 
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ies, ts affirm that men are only called upon 
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to suffer because they have sinned. Job, especi- ee co 


ally, would not listen to any such opinion. If it 
meant anything, it meant that the greatest 
sinners ought to be the greatest sufferers, and - 
that the pious in Israel should be practically 
immune from all life’s losses and crosses; 
whereas, as every one knew, the very opposite 
was the truth. It is the great saints who enter 
~ farthest into this mysterious region—those 


elect souls who wrestle and fight and pray 


while others slumber; and therefore to — 


maintain that one’s personal suffering is really 


the measure of one’s sin, is an estimate of life’s 


discipline which can never be accepted. Thee oe 


penal view of suffering, at least in this crude 
and primitive form, can only be rejected. 
Still, when one probes a little deeper into the 


mystery, he may find an element of truth in — . 
penal suffering after all. In any case, the very _ 


flower of the Church and nation feel no serious © 
- objection to retaining it in their-creed. They 
who peer farthest into the deep things of God ~ 
are the first to hark back to its solemn teaching. 


Who is it, for instance, in practical life, who 


looks back from a sick-room to the grim and _ 
forbidding fact of moral evil? and with true 
penitence and confession humiliates himself — 

_ before his God? Is it the great sinner? No, - 
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feasting his eyes and comforting his heart, by 


_gazing upon and repeating the seven peni- 


tential psalms. It is one like Samuel Rutherford 
writing his famous Letters in his prison at 
Aberdeen ; or one like John Bunyan pouring 


out his soul in Grace Abounding for the Chief — 


of Sinners—all ready to confess, not that the 
penal element in suffering. was a stumbling- 
block to their faith, but with a pathetic admis- 
sion of their own unworthiness acknowledging 
that they themselves must have been rough 
jewels that they required so much polishing ! 
Every minister knows in the common walks of 
life, that it is the very pick of the Church who 
thus hark back to the bitter thought of sin’s 
penalty ; and in a similar manner, it is the pick 
of the nation who try to grapple with the 


nation’s deepest problems, and who bow in 
heartfelt contrition when confronted with the © 


nation’s sins. They know that in every age, 
nations have been lifted to a higher level by 
the sacrifices and sufferings of the best. And 
if they behold their own nation, like Israel of 
old, given over to materialism, worldliness, and 
pleasure, they are not only prepared to confess 
the national unworthiness, but even to bear the 
hardship of a severe chastisement that the 
awful stains of a nation’s apostasy may be 
wiped out. 
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it is the great saint. It is one like Aupiglne | 
weeping in his sick-chamber at Hippo, and — 
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‘This is not a plea that the idea of penal 


suffering ought to be retained in its native 
crudity. That idea is gone, and cannot be 


< retained, What it does imply is, that a careful - | 


analysis of all the facts helps to prevent one. 
from rushing to the other extreme and affirming 
that there is nothing penal in the nature of 
suffering at all. The way in which divine 
justice is satisfied by vicarious suffering may 
not be easy to define; but that the, suffering 
Servant regards himself as under the stroke of 
the Almighty cannot reasonably be doubted. 
Probably he thinks of it in some such manner 
as the following: God’s anger against sin is 
an holy anger; and while it may not require 
to be appeased, like a relentless and vindictive 
wrath, it may still require a satisfaction to be 
made for sin—a satisfaction that will imply the 
mortifying and abolition of the sin itself, that 


_the forgiven one may really be accepted as 
righteous in the sight of Heaven. For, as Rothe 


expressed it in his Szi// Hours: “The forgiving 
mercy of God may be always understood to 
mean that God, while forgiving sin, places the 
sinner in a position to mortify in himself the 
sin which has been forgiven.” This is not 
punishment in the sense of penal retribution : | 
but it is a punishment or satisfaction that wipes 
out estrangement, and produces the conscious- 
ness of divine forgiveness which is one with 
covenant love. This was the position of the 
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ey were not « stricken, 1 
afflicted,” as the heathen se but as 
‘vicariously endured the penalty of- God’s — 
righteous law, which lay like a ban upon the 
nation, and by enduring it they offered satis- 
faction to divine justice, and helped to open the 
eyes of the startled nations to the higher and 
- wider implications of their sorrows. 























Pao: II 
This leads to the true view of Israel’s suffer-— 
- ings. These were endured for the sake of 
others. “He was ‘wounded for our trans- 
_gressions, he was bruised for our iniquities : 
the chastisement of our peace was upon him : 
and with his stripes we are healed.” His 
sufferings were at once vicarious and redemp- _ 
tive. So far from being guilty in his own 
person and enduring the penalty of his own 
_ sin, the ideal Servant was really bearing the 
ee of others and relieving them of its penal 
consequences, Thechastisement of the nations’ 
_ peace was laid upon him, and mae his: stripes ; 
the nations were healed. 4 

In this view of suffering, which is surely. the 
_ highest and best, we have a great advance over 
the teaching of the Book of Job. The most _ 
that Elihu would suggest, after the three 
_ friends had been silenced, was that the suffer- 










































ighteous. might be fo ecoul = 
n. Men learn in suffering what they 
teach in song. A nation comes out of the 
furnace purified as silver and tempered as steel. = 
~ In other words, God had found in Joba good 
bit of metal, and He was going to show to the 
whole world what He could make of a true = 
man once He had got him. And it is worthy 
of remark, whether the speeches of Elihu be — 
regarded as a later addition to the poem or not, 
that the final editor of the book did not think 
‘it necessary to introduce any manner of reply 
to Elihu’s suggestion. Silence may be more 
eloquent than speech. If Job was a good bit. 
of metal, if there was found.in him the stuff — 
of which heroes are made: then the heavenly ep ak ©: 
powers might do what seemed good in ther 
eyes, he would leave himself in their hands as — ee 
clay in the hands of the potter. He would = 
trust where he could not trace. And yet no 
one had suggested to him the further truth 
that the purification itself might be vicarious. _ 
No one hinted that just as an apostle might 
fill up that which was lacking of the afflictions 
of Christ—afflictions which were for His body’s 
sake, which is the Church; so the patriarch 
might prefigure the same vicarious suffering by 
bearing in his own flesh the pains that would _ 
yet be accounted as the birth-throes of a higher 
civilisation. There is no view of human suffer- if 
ing so profound and luminous as this; and it 
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ds full ae meaning bea fap the individual a 
for the Church. 
It may be charged with this deeper meaning © 


in the experience of the individual man. He 


learns lessons in the furnace of affliction 


he could never have acquired anywhere else. 
But may not these lessons be taught at the 


couch of another? He sits and gazes at the 


altar fire which is slowly consuming the 


sacrifice of one he loves; and he quails and 


trembles not because the agony of pain is 


piercing his own flesh, but because the fiery 


tongue is licking up the life-blood of the other. 
The wrestling of the latter is teaching him how 
to wrestle. The,baptism of fire is vicarious. 


“¢God did anoint thee with his odorous oil 
To wrestle, not to reign: and he assigns 

All thy tears over, like pure crystallines 

- For younger fellow-workers of the soil 

- To wear for amulets. So others shall 
Take patience, labour to their hearts and hands 
From thy hands, and thy heart, and thy brave cheer, 
And God’s grace fructify through thee to all.” 


Any one, who has not been taught a lesson 
like this from the sufferings and trials ot 
others, must have gone through life with a 
kind of colour blindness. We all know men 


and families who were lifted to higher levels of 


Christian service, not because physical pain 
stung or marred their own flesh, but because 


. asaintly mother or a gentle and uncomplaining 









“child. Soaul how a true Chrecae can Sain: 
That example of Christian resignation and 
hope left an indelible mark upon the whole 


- family circle. By the stripes of that patient 
and lowly sufferer, they themselves were sub- 


dued, sanctified, and healed. 
And the same truth is applicable in the 


experience of the nation. The nation no less 


than the individual may be lifted to higher 
levels through the vicarious suffering of the 
best. In pre-war days, we were content to 


Allustrate this aspect of our theme from the 


martyr-age of the Church, saying, with 
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Tertullian, that the blood of the Christians — 


was as seed—seed, which having been sown in 
the soil of society, has produced an abundant 
and God-approved harvest. In these dark 
days of war, however, the field of illustration 
may have been greatly widened. It is now the 
martyr-age of an entire civilisation, travailing 
in the birth-pangs of a newera. And the more 


one thinks of the holocaust of fresh young life 2 


being sacrificed for home and kindred, the 
more he approves of a shrine like the Martyrs’ 
Monument in Brussels, erected to the memory 


of those who fell in the war with Hollandin |. ~ 


1830; or feels that the French Chamber of 
to- day is but paying the tribute of a great 
national debt, when it meets time and again, 
and without discussion confers on deceased 
soldiers the Legionof Honour. These are our 
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been protected and benefited coe their 


many of the men themselves when they hurl 
themselves against the foe. They are thinking 
of the new nation that is to be. It is not for 
themselves, but for us that they toil and suffer ; 
- and the nation and Church alike, the home and 

_ the individual life, are going to enter into an 


__unspeakably rich reward through their sacrifices. 


It is true to-day, as at the close of the Baby- 
— lonian Exile, that the entire community may 
be lifted to a higher standard of moral and 
#2 Civic righteousness through the heroic self- _ 
_ sacrifice of the best. Through their stripes we 
may be healed. Az 
_.. For finally, all such suffering is for ever | 
__ vindicated by the unparalleled self-sacrifice of 
the cross. Captivity and war, suffering and 
sacrifice, have been taken up and crowned at 
Calvary. Not indeed that the vicarious and 
_ redemptive sufferings of Christ contain no 
deeper elements than the moral elevation of — 
society, or the social betterment of all classes 
in our modern industrial evolution. These 
_ ideals are not ignored; but the real kernel of 
_ the Christian evangel is the discovery and re- 


secure every other altruistic ideal, the Saviour 
- of men went to the root of the matter, by 





suffering. It is this thought that must inspire 


demption of the individual man. In order to — *s 





! saving . 
t Fat as ‘emphasised in our open- - 
1g study, the marvellous dynamic | of | His 
"cross is found just in this, that when any man_ 
is consciously reconciled to God through Hits 
. he at once goes forth from that personal conse- 
+» cration, and dedicates himself and all his gifts — 
to his Nene his Church, his nation. Instead 
--_—of_ minimising his dependence on the finished 
work of Christ, he sees in that work the secret _ 
and pledge of his own. And therefore behind — 
~ all other aspects of self-sacrificing sce 
; ~ beholds the peerless and unapproached service — 
of the Master. And whether he be looking © aes 
backward from amid the horrors of the great 
- _-war, or forward from the sorrows of the Exile, — 
he centres all his attention on Him who offered 
Himself for the life of the world, and exclaims: - 
“By fis stripes we are healed. All we like 
sheep have gone astray; we have turned every 
one to his own way ; and the Lord hath laid — ee 
on him the iniquity of us all.” 
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“‘ The Holy | One did hide his face, 
' -O Christ, ’twas hid from thee! 
Dumb darkness wrapt thy soul a space— 
The darkness due to me: de ge eso? 
ae =33 . But now that Geen 
Ered Of radiant grace 
‘5 Shines forth in light on me.” 
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RESIGNATION 


‘In the pets serealien the Servant has been 
portrayed as both leper and martyr. The 
marred visage of the leper has been combined 
with the delineation of one who was wounded 
and-bruised for the sake of others. This fact 


would seem to favour the view that the figure 


of the Servant is best understood as a personi- 
fication of the nation, . An individual sufferer 
would be more likely to retain for himself the 
one figure or the other; whereas an afflicted 
community would leave the matter sufficiently 
plastic to allow a literary artist to employ either 
representation or both. For the same reason, 
there is no necessity for assuming that the 
speakers in verses 1-6 are now dropped, and 
the prophet himself substituted in their room. 


It is the prophet himself who has really been 


the speaker from the beginning. Various senti- 


ments have been put into the lips of the heathen 


nations or of the ungodly in Israel; but the 


opinions expressed have been the convictions 


of the Hebrew. prophet who was seeking 1 in this 
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ae way eS Peonhiins the faith and i inspire the courage — 
of the Hebrew captives. Deeper touches are 
no doubt added to the picture; but it is the 
same general situation which is depicted through- 
out. The portrait of the suffering martyr is 
still occupying the field of vision ; though, in 
the present instance, he not only brings health 
and healing to those who are bruised, but is 
himself characterised by a spirit of resignation 
which is the outcome of an inner sense of right. 
In verses 7—9, he is at once silent in suffering, 
submissive in death, and humiliated even in 
burial. The martyrdom of the Servant is 
allowed to run its destined course : he is as a 
lamb led to the slaughter. 


I 


In ver. 7 he is depicted as mysteriously silent 
in suffering. ‘*He was oppressed, and he was 
afflicted, yet he opened not his mouth: as a 
lamb that i is led to the slaughter, and as a sheep 
that before her shearers is dumb; yea, he 
opened not his mouth.” A submission like 
- this may be explained in various ways. 

_ One, like David, when reviled by Shimei, 
may have been silent, because he was conscious 
of his own personal demerit. “Let him alone,” 
said the sorrow-stricken king, “and let him 
curse; for the Lord hath bidden him. It 
may be that the Lord... will requite me 
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went gee on the ‘filleides over against 


him, and cast dust:” The Lord hath bidden 
him! That was enough. The fugitive king — 
- bowed his head to the insults that were rained - 

- upon him ; as a dumb man he opened not his 

mouth. 3 

_ Another, like Job, when admonished by 
_ Elibu, may have been silent for a different 
reason. He had been led to view his suffering 
from a totally different standpoint. He saw in. 
it the unfailing promise of a great purification. 
Mayhap the furnace would soften and purify 
him, would take away a quantity of dross from 
te. his nature, and soften all the harder portions. 
Perhaps it would ; but the furnace does not do 
_ this with every one. It scorches and shrivels 

“up just about as often as it melts and refines ; 

and one has the conviction that it will only do 
the latter when it gets a good piece of metal to _ 
work upon. The author of the Book of Job 
had no ready answer to offer to so pointed and 
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__ heart-searching a truth. The metal itself was 

_ about to gain immeasurably in value by the 
v smelting and refining process: this was enough 
to keep even a strong man silent. The suffer- 
_ ing patriarch bowed his head in a spirit of silent _ 
oe -Teceptivity. 
Pe. Or like the great Antitype, when silent 








and cursed as he went, and threw stones at 3 é 





‘srae ylon ‘may have os 
sile - yet another. reason. She may Se 
have felt that anything she had to sayin her 
own defence would be totally misunderstood. 
_ The motives that impel righteous men to follow — = aS 
the hard path of self-denial are so far removed — 
from the worldling’s range of thought, that it 
would serve no useful purpose to try and 
explain these motives to his undisciplined and ~ 
_ pleasure-loving mind. “ These things ‘ares, 
_ often unknown to the world,” says George 
Eliot: “for there is much pain that is quite 
noiseless; and vibrations that make human 
_agonies are often a mere whisper in the roar of — : 
hurrying existence. There are glances of hatred _ 
that stab and raise no cry of murder; robberies 
that leave man or woman for ever begpared ‘of he 
peace and joy, yet kept secret by the sufferer— 
committed to no sound except that of low — 
moans in the night, seen in no writing except 
that made on the face by the slow months of — 
suppressed anguish and early morning tears, — 
_ Many an inherited sorrow that has marred a 
life has been breathed into no human ear.” 
These’ things may be breathed into the ear of 
the Eternal ; for He understands the motives © 
that avail with Spirit-taught men. But what — 
good end would be served by breathing them — 
in the presence of the Chaldean conqueror, or 
_ before one like Pilate, or the Jewish ecclesi- — 
astics? A selfish and worldly soul cannot 
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ty appreciate these things. It wuld only treat 
the most sacred convictions with open Pet 
or neglect. 


Finally, the pious in Israel, in any generation, 
may have been silent in suffering for yet another 
reason. ‘Their suffering may have been vicari- 
ous. They may have caught a glimpse of the 
soul-subduing truth that their sacrifice was in 
the room and for the sake of others. It had 


been laid on the altar in behalf of home and 


Church and country ; and was sure to be re- 
warded by a great spiritual uplift. A dying 


saint may lisp the words: “ Surely I must 


“have been a rough jewel that I require so much 


polishing” ; but the one who is sitting by the 
sick-bed and stroking the wasted hand might 
far more truthfully answer: “ No, that is not 


the reason ; it is because I am the rough jewel, 


and I require the polishing, and 1 am receiving 
the polishing as I sit and learn from you. 
Through your wrestling I am being taught to 


wrestle: your suffering is vicarious.” Who 


can wonder, if in response to such a confession, 
the dying saint becomes divinely silent—saying, 
with the eloquence ot a dumb but beautiful 
endurance, “If that be the explanation of my 
pain, then I am willing to bear it; without 
protest, yet with the fortitude of a perfect 


trust, I will go down into the valley of the 


shadow, knowing that I have been counted 
worthy of so divine a service”? 
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Silent in suffering ! These are some of the : 


reasons why devout souls can bow the head in 


resignation before the ever-wise will of the 
Eternal. There may be the consciousness of © 
ill-desert, the thought of a profound purifica- — 


tion, the conviction that one’s most sacred 
motives may be totally misunderstood, and, 


above all, the gracious possibility that the very 


bitterness of the trial is the pledge of an en- 
larged spiritual vision in the experience of 


others. Because of results and motives like 


these, devout men can exercise their souls in 
patience, even amid the perplexities of some 


Babylonian exile. They can fall back on the 
divine purposes that are being served by their 


discipline, and comfort and inspire one another 
in the thought of a far more gracious destiny. 


Building on the assured promises of Jehovah, — 
they can be resigned and even silent in their 


suffering. God’s ideal Servant opened not his 
mouth. 


II é 


Then in ver. 8 he could be no less resigned 
and submissive in death. ‘By oppression and 


judgment he was taken away; and as for his 


generation, who among them considered that 
he was cut off out of the land of the living? 
for the transgression of she peoples’ was, he 
stricken” (R.V.). 

1See Kittel’s Hebrew Bible, 














ora es sone, Teaphagey the martyr | suffer 
ended in the’ ignominy of a martyr’s death 
} - just as Stephen the angel-faced sealed his testi- 


and gave up the ghost. Does this suggest that. 
the martyred Servant may have been an in- 
dividual after all? Some are of opinion that it 
Pea - does. An actual death followed by burial must 
refer, it is said, to some chosen representative 
laf ‘srael, who flinched not in the path of duty, 
but paid the last, grim penalty of the law. To 
rai interpret such language in a figurative sense, 
he and apply it to the carrying away of the people 
into captivity, is in the highest degree unnatural 
_ and fit only to. be set aside as unreal. If the 
I urcring Servant actually died and was buried, 
it is far more natural to suppose that the 
Ny prophet had in mind an ideal personage who 
2 ~ had espoused the cause of Israel, and was now 
giving his life in her service. This contention, 
however, is not so conclusive as it looks. The 
ie - figurative interpretation to which exception is 
taken is not figurative. It is in the highest 
_ degree literal and historical fact. By no figure 
(ee) winof speech, but in actual and sober reality, the 
_ pious in Israel who were carried away captive 
in 586, laid down their lives on the plains of 
Babylonia. It was the very flower of the nation 
who were deported by Nebuchadnezzar; but 
_ how many of that first deportation a Ne 
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. ee Zarabbabel : nes veue in oe 
. _ descendants no doubt re-crossed the desert and 
helped to restore the hearths and sanctuary of | 


- their fathers ; but of the great majority of those — 
who had bowed in silence under the Chaldean © 


He yoke, it could only be said, what was written Ae 


Bie ipeea 


of the Hebrew children in the Exodus from 
Egypt, that they all died in the wilderness, and — 
that it was a new generation who entered 
western Palestine under the leadership 8) a 


“phew 
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Joshua their warrior prince. Was it not : 


equally so in Babylonia? Not only the ideals — 
of Israel, but Israel herself, had been cast into 


that vast sepulchre of the Exile — Ezekiel’s — a 


valley of dry bones—as really as the flower of — 
the nations to-day are suffering and dying on 
the plains of\ Flanders, or in the same fields of 
Mesopotamia where the ancient Hebrew cap- 





tives suffered and died. This is not figurative ie : 


language, whether in ancient or in modern 


times. Innumerable homes, saddened and 


¥ 


darkened by the war, know too well the cnt ie 


of its grim and terrible reality. f 
But who among their contemporaries realised 
the significance of their death or the self- 


sacrificing character of their martyrdom ? Who | x 


sought to lay to heart the astounding truth | 
_ that they were’ being cut off out of the land an 
_ the living for the transgression and sin oe 
others? Who in ancient Babylonia or 

modern Europe has earnestly grappled sities so 
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Oe profound a conception, and confessed with the 
prophet, when thinking of his own nation, 
_ “for the transgression of my people was he 
stricken”? or giving it the wider application 
suggested by the reading “the peoples,” who 


acknowledges that it is for the sake of an entire 


civilisation that the brave young heroes, who 


are fighting our battles, have been summoned 
to pay, if need be, the price of the last supreme 
sacrifice? The pious in Israel knew that this 


was the inner meaning of their pain. They 


were fully aware of the direction in which a 


divine hand was leading them; and they were 


prepared i in fulfilment of their allotted task to 
yield themselves, without reserve, to its power- 


a ful yet ever gracious influence. Steeled by this 


lofty assurance of covenant love, they could be 


at once silent in suffering and wondrously 


submissive in death. But what of others? 


What of those among their contemporaries, 
who, instead of treading the same rough path- 


way, were content to guard their own interests 


\ in Church or nation, seeking to make capital 


out of the nation’s distress, and refusing to 


- discountenance the grave social abuses that 


accompanied, but also courted, all such world- 
upheavals? Were not all sich doing their 


utmost\to make the martyr’s death a fruitless 


sacrifice, and his sepulchre a dishonoured tomb? 


Instead of keeping him in everlasting remem- 


brance, were they not helping to sow the nettle 


ie 
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Resignation _ a i aiek) 
on his grave? This indeed is the solemn 
reflection with which the present strophe 
concludes, that the despised martyr who was 
at once silent in suffering and submissive in 
death, was also humiliated in burial. 


III a 
‘They made his grave with the wicked, and 

with the rich (or, evil-doers) in his death, 
although he had done no violence, neither was 
any deceit in his mouth.” Even unbelief has 
longed to be delivered from so base an ingrati- 
tude! Mrs. Besant, in paying a tribute to the — 
late Charles Bradlaugh, wrote: “Impartial 


=> 
F 


judgment cannot yet go forth and stamp its 


verdict on his life. But far on in the twentieth ~ 
century when all our feuds are hushed... 
then shall history with her calm eyes, free of 
‘passion, read the record of this ended life, 
speak her judgment.on the work he wrought 


for the nation, and methinks that then his 


memory shall pass to her right hand not her 
left, and ‘shine for ever as a star in the con- 


stellation of England’s deathless dead. For he 


has won the only immortality his strong soul 
craved—tthe memory of honest service faithfully — 
wrought, loyally rendered, deathless memory 
in a world made nobler by his living, richer by 
his sacrifices, poorer by his death.” For this, 
at least, his strong soul craved, that he would 
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words o George Eliot, “our dead are. 
_ never dead to us until we have Fiecrene 
them.” And may it not be added that our 





Defatherlan, are not consigned to dishonoured 
_ graves, so ‘long as loving hearts resolve to keep 


' their memory green, not simply. by erecting: 


monuments of brass in every: parish, but by 
_ making our individual and social life more 
_. worthy of their'toil and sacrifice? This is the 
clear duty set before the present generation. 
Not to dishonour our beloved dead by making 
_ their grave with the wicked and with evil-doers 
ante their death ; but to hold them in deathless 
renown by adopting the same moral and 
spiritual conceptions which animated and 
i consecrated them. 

These conceptions were never better ex- 
i pressed than in the terms used of God’s 
_ suffering Servant. ‘ Hedid no violence, neither 
was any deceit in his mouth.”’ He was upheld, 
' that is to say, by his own inherent sense of 

right. The only man or nation who has to 

resort to violence is the one whose conscience 
_ has become as a lacerating thorn to prick and 
_ sting him. Stung by the fateful possibilities 
of arising storm of execration, the miscreants 
will betake themselves to the most fiendish 
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modern martyrs, who have suffered for their 


va devices of treachery and violence to ward off, if. 
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e Amtheiies: in ancient; Chalice or “in ihodern. 
_ Europe, they will try to bully or cow the. 
nations, because in the realm of an aroused © 
moral sense they are baflled and ill at ease. 


That is the price which all workers of iniquity _ 


must inevitably pay. They who take the — 
sword will perish with the sword. “All that — 
hear the report of thee shall clap their hands 
over thee, for upon whom did not thy violence 
pass continually?” All those, on the contrary, 





who are willing to toil and suffer for righteous- a 


ness’ sake shall inherit a very different portion. — 


Instead of adopting violence and bloodshed, hee 
they can be silent even before their accusers; 


and in place of treachery and guile, it. can mae 


said of such “neither is any deceit found in 
his mouth.” They are upheld by their own oe i 


inherent sense of right; and it cannot be 


_ repeated too frequently that Honea ist 


before God and man is the alone essential ae 
in the world. 


In fine, such a man can be silent before men, | 


because he knows that God will not be silent 
towards him. The same man who said, “But. 
I, as a deaf man, hear not ; and | am as a dumb 
man that openeth not his mouth,” could — 
immediately add, “In thee, O Lord, do I 


hope: thou vile answer, O Lord my God” He 


WARS, SOOCV ILL T35 ES). “Jehovah would not 
allow His suffering and maligned Servant to go 
down to a dishonoured tomb, He would — 
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vindicate his lent We Nees and guard ‘hie 
sleeping dust ; and in his own good time and ; 
way would give him full compensation for all 
his disappointment and loss. If not in this life, — 
then in some future state of existence, the 
wrongs of earth would be rectified, and the 
blood of the martyrs would be acknowledged 
as the very seed of the Church. Certainly 
the New Testament believer can cherish that 
‘ undecaying hope. For Jehovah has answered 
His people in a new covenant of blood, b 
laying their help on One who has fulfilled this 
Old Testament symbolism to the letter. He, 
the Prince of all the martyrs and the Saviour of 
the soul, has gone this way before them—-silent 
before His accusers, submissive in His death, 
and numbered with the transgressors even jn 
His burial ; because He knew that He could 
not be holden of death, that the season of Lent 
must be succeeded by Easter morn, and that 
they who have fought the good fight of faith 
will assuredly rise and reign with their 
triumphant Head. The Old Testament saint 
who wrote this great Hebrew poem, might not . 
grasp these New Testament verities in all their 
depth and fulness; but we may grasp them, 
and in proportion as we do, we can look forward 


ee in hope to a perfected state of being where all 


the martyrdom of earth will at last be rewarded. 
and crowned. Silence, submission, and humili- 
ation are not the last words even in the school | 





of. thé sie They anos stoop elle rise, aa 
they who serve will reign; for the divine) 
promises to Israel can never fail. They are as 
fresh and luminous to-day as ever. They 


availed at the close of the Exile, and they will 


avail at the close of the great world war. The 


latter end of every national crisis will be better i 


than the beginning. 
- ‘This is the final argument for a God- -fearing 


resignation “They who suffer for righteous- 
ness’ sake will not only shine like stars in the © 
constellation of Britain’s deathless dead ; but 


they shall appear in the ranks of the Lord’s 
great army and answer the roll-call of the King. 
























LL BE eiufioatn Baile was so cence an “ex: a 
’ perience | in the history of the Jewish nation, 
that it, is not surprising: that anaey Gy of Gs a 





during the great world war have come to Y 
affirm, that such unspeakable evils are not to 
be brought within the sphere of the divine 
supervision at all; but that both in ancient and 4, 
n modern ‘times the plan or pleasure of — 
Jehovah is conspicuous by its absence. Deus 
non vult. Evil powers may have usurped ye 
rld-dominion, or wickedly disposed men 
y SG cast off aie ove to the sae: _ but | 





sdaghe never to be oe to as a ae, in the ; 
i history. Still, the converse may be “much 
nearer the truth, Divine superintendence, 
i _instead of peing Wont may, be the o yn 
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t on all the darkness and perplexity of 
- It is the one conviction that a 
‘reason Ramee faith assured, and hope — 


Peetent. and which prevents the entire fabric of 
‘society from reeling back into chaos. And : 
therefore as he closes his great poem on the 
suffering” Servant, the prophet gathers up the 


- main threads of his argument, and in a con- 


the working out of a divine purpose, is the one - AR: 
dominating fact. | 


cluding strophe places them under this august 
conception, that the pleasure of the Lord, or 


tas Sc oe Sa 
“It was the pleasure of the Lord that His 


ideal Servant should be bruised. “It pleased =~ 


the Lord to bruise him ; he hath put him to 
grief (or, made him sick).” It is the same 


picture of leprosy re-introduced from chap. _ 
iii. 14. He beholds once more the marred _ 
_ visage and maimed and emaciated frame, as the — 


loathsome malady was allowed to pursue its 





wasting and disfiguring work. Israelas acom- | 


munity was still conceived as in the vast Rab 
-lazaretto of the Exile, and was still represented % 
as the helpless victim of a gruesome and in- — 


curable disease. 
It was Jehovah’s good pleasure that iii 


P should thus suffer. Not, of course, in ae ia 
: vindictive sense, as if Fie) like some Semitic © 


eature “that. casts a Seekone Wood if . ee 
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deity, would annihilate what came near him or. 
kill what was dedicated to him. The suffer- 
ing of Israel was not for destruction, but for 
- purification. It was chastisement, the proof of 
His love. Israel in captivity was not unlike. 
the distressed artisan, who, sometime after his 
conversion to God, was once asked, why he 
seemed to have twice as many trials since the 
saving change as he had had previously | ? His 
answer was sufficiently arresting. Having 
taken a piece of iron and heated it, he plunged 
it into the tempering-tub. Examining its 
colour, he found that it would not take temper, 
‘and was practically of no use for the purpose 
he had on hand. The next piece, however, 
showed the right colour when tested in the tub ; 
whereupon he heated and re-heated it, always 


plunging it into the sizzling bath; or finally 


into a bath of oil, until laying it aside ina place 
of safety, he remarked, “One day you will 


make a good carriage-spring.” So he reasoned, 


when God finds a man or nation, who has the 


-making of good, hard steel, He re-heats and 
cools him, He puts stiffness and fineness of 


temper into him by hammering and heating 
and cooling him. The number of his trials is 
no proof that divine love has forgotten to be 


gracious.. It is the exact opposite. It is the 


proof of his own usefulness and of Jehovah’s 
unceasing care. Thus it fared with Israel in 
the severe discipline of the captivity ; and thus — 


1! 
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ht may fare” mith an entire civilisation euikigee 


the sifting and testing of the European war. 


Nations, no less than individual men, may have 
to be hammered into shape, as Israel was 


hammered into good, hard steel,on the anvil of — 


the Exile ! 


Besides, her suffering was to be sereased as 

a divinely accepted gui/t-offering. What do we 
understand by this illuminating term? Pro- 
fessor Driver was of opinion that it can only 
be explained by the ritual of the guilt-offering, 
as given in Lev. v. 14-vi. 7. In this ritual, 
sin is viewed in its effects not upon the offerer, 
but upon the one whose rights have been in- 
fringed by the trespass, The guilt-offering 
always implies some right or due withheld. If 
this could be estimated at a money-value, a 
material compensation was made; and at the 


same time the guilt in the eyes of God was met 
‘by the sacrifice of a ram, according to the 


priest’s estimation. A mora/ debt, of course, 
could not be estimated in this way ; and where 


such had been incurred, as by the heathen | 


nations or by unbelieving Israel, the sacrifice 


_alone could be offered as a ouilt-offering. 
This explains the use of the term here. Sin 


lita tal 


‘is viewed as a sacrilege, an invasion of God’s 
_ honour, and the guilt-offering is the satisfaction 


paid for it, viz. the innocent life of the 
Righteous Servant.’ } 
1 Driver’s Isaiah, p. 154. 















Righteous Servant chan. we 
of an unblemished ram. The ram ¥ 
He offered for sins which were “absolutely u 
_ pardonable. Not one of the legal sacrifices 
was conceived as possessing any such power. 
(0 But just as in a court of law a person guilty 
of a crime which does not absolutely deserve 
death may be let off with a fine, if the party 
injured be willing; so in virtue of His_ 
covenant mercy. God is willing to accept a 
_. ransom for sins which are not wholly unforgiv- 
able. In fine, it is God’s good pleasure that. 
has when one like Moses intercedes for the people, 
or one like the suffering Servant connects him- 
self indissolubly with the nation’s fate, this. 
_ vicarious intercession or suffering will work out 
the nation’s redemption and be accepted as a 
ek guilt, offering to satisfy divine justice. 
Least of all, will any one claim less for the 
sacrifice of Him, who through the Eternal Spirit 
offered Himself without blemish unto God. 
_ He knew something of the honour which had 
been infringed by human sin, something of the 
displeasure which must be averted if the guilty — 
- one was to go free and be restored to the 
divine favour; and therefore He interposed — 
_ His own innocent life as the divinely approved — 
guilt-offering, and God out of His own good — 


ecionely accepted the ransom and ratified the 





pleasure or the fulness of His covenant eee 4 
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of sins, according to the riches ve his grace.’ In 
order to attain great results like these, God's. ‘i 

eS Selene Servant must first be bruised. The 
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Po. It was equally the divine Rene that His 
: ideal Servant should prosper by means of the — 
bruising. ‘He shall see his seed, he shall — 
__ prolong his days, and the pleasure of the ‘Lord; 
_ shall prosper in his hand.” He shall enter into — 
‘the fulness of a threefold blessing—the bieesaan 
Be of long life, successful service, and glorified _ 
suffering. “Of the travail of his soul he shall | , : 
see, and be satisfied: by his knowledge shall 
the righteous one justify many and shai bear 
_ their iniquities,”’ 

(a) The blessing of long life—« He shall see! 
ae his seed, he shall prolong his days.” These 
words are full of meaning when applied to_ 
- Israel as a community. Referred to an indi- io 
vidual, it is extremely difficult to attach any — 
4 y Vnatural sense to what after all is a plain 
and unambiguous statement. Not only must 
a bodily resurrection be postulated of the one 
who sickened and died, but the figure of a 
_ patriarch who was blessed with longevity and 
- “numerous descendants must be added to com-. a ‘4 
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ve plete the Papreloneieen: We must thinks ts ay 
one like Job, whose latter end, both in years _ 
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and substance, was better than “the beginning. — 


ey Job, however, did not really die, nor was he 


raised again, in the unfolding of the tragedy, 
and the analogy as thus drawn has no real 


point or application. It may even be doubted 


whether the thought of an individual resurrec- 
tion could have been introduced at all at so 
early a period. An ideal personification of 
Israel was not impossible; but a New Testa- 


ment conception like the resurrection of ‘the 
-body could scarcely have entered into the 
_ personification. On the other hand, no such > 


incongruity attaches to Israel as a community. 


_ Resurrection, in her case, is but her promised 


restoration to the hearths and sanctuary of her 
fathers ; and the promise of long life is nothing 
more than a re-inforcing of the time-honoured 
words of the Decalogue: “ Honour thy father 
and thy mother; that thy days (as a nation) 
may be long upon the land which the Lord thy 


God giveth thee.” Instead of being left as in 


the vast sepulchre of the Exile, Israel would be 
taken back to the hills and valleys of western 
Palestine ; and as God’s portion in the holy 
land, would live and flourish for many long 
years to come. 

(o) Effective Service—<The pleasure of the 
Lord shall prosper in his hand.” The pleasure 
of the Lord is but the work of God, with 





ehich eee as a eee had heen’ eneeted: we 
- She had been commissioned to hold aloft the — 
torch of revelation among the surrounding — 
nations, until all heathen lands had learned to 
walk in its light. As a missionary people, she 
_ ‘was summoned to shine, like her own candle- 
stick, in the great tabernacle of the world, that. 


the hearts of all might be attracted and won to 


the faith and service of Jehovah. This, alas, 


she had failed to do in pre-exilic times. The 
torch was allowed to burn low, as some evil- 
smelling and smoking wick; and in conse- 
quence an adequate guilt-offering had become 
a moral and national necessity. But the guilt- 
offering having been given and accepted amid 


the horrors of deportation, and the bitter 
lessons of the Exile having been laid to heart, 


Israel was going to be reinstated on the hill of 
Zion, and burn as a divinely replenished lamp- 
stand in the service of humanity. And in the 


‘present instance, her missionary service would 
tell.. The torch of revelation would no longer 


burn dim. It would shed its radiance near 


and far; and the pleasure of the Lord would 2 


prosper in Israel’s hand. 
(c) Glorified suffering—“ Of the travail oF his 


soul he shall see and be satisfied: by his 
knowledge shall the righteous one justify — 
many, and shall bear their iniquities.” In 
consequence of Israel’s discipline and spiritual 


travail, she would be endowed with both vision 
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ae clearly the wonder of Jehovah’s ‘plan, and ente 


- apprehension brings. ‘The prayer of Ps. xvii. 


joy: for having caught a glimpse of the divine 






and ae 1ore- 





into that spiritual gratification which all such 





would be amply fulfilled: “As for me, let me 


behold thy face in righteousness, let me be 


satisfied, when I awake, with thy. likeness” 


: (RV. margin). Israel, restored to Zion, 


would. be awaked as from a troubled dream, — 
and taste the sweetness of a deep and lasting | 


purpose in her suffering, she would be 


thrilled and awed as by a beatific vision. The 


oe _ travail of her*soul would be vindicated. -Thus 


moved and taught she would be ready for a 
still more effective service in the future. By 


her knowledge, thus acquired, she would know 


_ how to win many to righteousness and to bear 


their iniquities. She would do so by means of 


- vicarious suffering, suffering that would enter 


into the soul, suffering which. would be 


accepted as a God- -approved guilt-offering, and 


in the issue would be divinely crowned and 


B glorified. 


Long life, effective service, and glorified 
suffering : such is the path along which God’s 
righteous Servant is conducted. He may be 


marred and bruised in the service of humanity ; 


but it is the Lord’s good pleasure that he 
should prosper and be supremely satisfied even 


by means of the bruising. And therefore— — 
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shall divide the spoil with the strong ; because 
he poured out his soul unto death, and was 


doers, is to be hailed at last as a world-con- 
queror, and honoured as one of the great 
potentates of the earth. He is to have a more 
exalted position than the renowned Cyrus, — 


whose brilliant career and far-reaching con- 


quests were re-shaping the world’s history. © 
The forces for which Israel stood would exert — 


_an influence in regions where the Persian 


armies would never come. Standing on the 


hills of western Palestine, her children would 
“lift oY their eyes on the waters of the “Great 
Sea”; and far as the footsteps of the sun 
Sright travel over its western wave, there the 


feet of her heralds would yet go, inheriting a: 


portion and dividing a spoil, compared with | 
‘which all the conquests of the sword would 
pale into insignificance. They who take the 


sword shall perish with the sword ; but ie 
who trust in the moral forces whose weapons 


“are freedom, love, and truth will stand and — 


Ser srvant should be exalted. “Therefore he <= 
shall inherit a portion with the great, and he oy ee 


~ numbered with the transgressors ; qa he bare _ 
the sin of many, and made intercession for the 
transgressors.” The one who was accounted a 
leper, and fit only to be reckoned with evil. 
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aera for ever. And those especially who a are se 


ready to suffer for their ideals, ready to face — 


the fires of martyrdom that these moral forces 


may prevail, will receive a place in the number 
-of humanity’s heroes, beside “the dead but 
sceptred sovrans who still rule our spirits from 
their urns.” There is no exaltation to com- 
pare with this : the one who stoops to conquer 
is set among the princes. 

Of all those, however, who have followed 
and exemplified this truth, there is no one to 
‘be mentioned in the same breath with the 
divine Man of Nazareth. Not by His teaching 
alone, but principally by His example, He 
ratified its eternal validity in His own person. 
He certainly stooped to conquer! He stood 
for all the forces that benefit and elevate 
_ humanity, and He sealed His testimony with 
His blood. He was numbered with the trans- 
eressors. He submitted to death, yea, the 
death of the cross. Wherefore also God highly 
exalted Him and gave Him the name which is 
above every name, that iz the name of Jesus 
(as in a holy atmosphere) every knee should 
bow, and every tongue confess that He is 
Lord. His cross became His triumphal car 
on which He rode to universal empire. For 
the suffering Servant in all ages is anointed to’ 
reign. ~The Man of Sorrows was anointed to 
reign even in this world. His cross became — 
His throne. Did ever earthly conqueror 













; exerting iat mdueate that all 
nts of war never as And the as 
# as stooping : “He reales by love. 
work and in His suffering, He is nace to 
Pereira. 81, if bed lifted up from the earth, 
_ will draw all men tome.” His humility is is the 
measure of His dignity. 


~ 
"wes 
Pea, 
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“So be it, Lord ; Thy anne shall never, 
Like earth’s proud empires, pass away, 
But stand, and rule, and grow for ever 
» Till all Thy creatures own Thy sway.” 


Pha , } 









A GARLAND FOR ASHES — 


‘ee are not agreed as to who is thes 
speaker in Isa. Ixi, 1-3. Some refer it to the "4 
prophet himself speaking in his own person; 
but others regard it as a monologue, like chap. 
1, 4~9, and assign it to the ideal Servant of the — 
Lord. The point is of no practical importance. 
_ What is true of the one is equally applicable to 
the other ; for while this august personification 
refers to Israel herself, or rather to the pious 
in Israel, it is the spiritual conceptions of the ee 
prophet, as tmparted by the spirit of revelation, _ 
which are reflected throughout. In the last 
resort, the portrait of the Servant is simply 
the: prophetic method for instructing and heart- 
ening Israel; and it is of no vital significance 
_ whether the prophet speaks in his own person — 
or portrays God’s Righteous Servant as the 
divinely. appointed preacher. © ‘What is signifi- : 
cant is the fact that in the present instance — 
one is obviously dealing with the same “his- 
torical situation, The Jewish community is : 
atthe conceived as in Babylon, and still i in eee 
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he ae ddccesed : : as oi the ee captives had 
= already. returned to their own land, and were = 
_ in sore need of the “good tidings” ‘enunciated - . 
= by, the prophet. The phrase may be equally 
well rendered, “the mourners of Zion ”—the — 
reference being to those by the rivers of Babylon, 
who were grieving over the desolation of — 
Jerusalem, and who held the very stones and — 
dust as dear to their hearts. In this atmosphere *s 
of doubt and despondency, what could be more . 

__ inspiring than the heartening message contained = 
in this paragraph? What could be more con- oh 2 
 ducive to the welfare of the people than that aes 
the prophet himself, or the Servant of the 
Lord, should now become a preacher of the 
Be evangel—a preacher who gathers up the lessons _ 
of the Exile, and makes these the burden of 
ae ‘His oom apes proclamation ? 












ee He iafiems the validity of ts ipirttual ee 
anointing. “The Spirit of the Lord God is _ 
upon me; because the Lord hath anointed - 
me to preach good tidings to the meek.” The 
endowment of the Spirit was as indispensable _ 
for the ideal Servant, as it was for the equip- — 
ment of the ieee anics king. The doctrine — 
of the Messiah includes both. He is prepheys 












ag lee ‘hate king ; : nay, as in Pp 
figure of Melchizedek, he is pilose no less than _ 
_ prophet. These may be described as “the two 
sons of oil” that stand by the Lord of the 
whole earth. The Messianic king is anointed 
to discharge all the three functions—to reign, o 
joes to preach, and to serve. Grace is poured into 
his lips, and God, his God, hath anointed him 
with the oil of ‘gladness ‘above his fellows. 
Even in the chrism of his divine endowment — 
he has received a garland for ashes. 
bi In the present instance he is anointed to 
preach; for as the ideal Servant he is closely = 
ae identified with prophecy. And this is pre- 
_ eminently the province of the Spirit. The 
prophet is “the man that hath the Spirit.” 
_. Hence when the Spirit rested upon the seventy 
elders in the time of Moses, “ they prophesied.” 
And in the latter days, the universal outpouring 
a of the Spirit can be portrayed in no other way. 
dt will be a universal bestowal of the gift of 
_ ‘prophecy. “Your sons and daughters shall 
prophesy.” It is in view of this conviction that 
“we can appreciate the conclusion of the apostle _ 
that “no prophecy ever came by the will of 
man; but men spake from God, being moved 
by the Holy Ghost.” 
e, How fitting, then, that when ‘the Prophet 
eS of Nazareth began His Galilean ministry, He — 
- should have harked back to this well-known ~— 
passage in Deutero-Isaiah. He came to 












azare Rha He ea bee canes up; 


_ and when. they delivered unto. “Him the roll 
of the prophet Isaiah, He found the place. 
where it was written: “The Spirit of the 

Lord is upon .me, because he eo me to - 


preach good tidings to the poor.” ’ And two 


things followed. Some responded to His 


teaching, marvelling at the words of grace 


_ which proceeded out of His mouth ; but others, » 


in indignation, would have hurled’ Him down 
headlong from the brow of the hill whereon 
their city was built. Verily no prophet is 
acceptable in his own country! The beloved 


_ physician, however, who records the incident, 


was obviously attracted by this first preaching 
in Nazareth. It was only another and higher’ 
kind of healing. The Preacher was doing for 


man’s spiritual nature what the medical 


practitioner seeks to do for the body—bring- 


ing comfort and healing to the distressed ; 


because He was equipped by the, Holy Spirit 


of promise. Did they heedlessly quote the 
proverb, “‘ Physician, heal thyself”? It had 
no application to the lowly Nazarene. He — 
had come, not for His own advantage, but to - 
heal and serve others. He had come to bind 


up the broken in heart, and to give Himself for _ a 


the redemption and service of the brotherhood, 
This was preaching and healing at its highest 
and best: He was anointed to preach good 


tidings to the poor, 













| if the ee experience i is not to be for- 
gotten ‘or turned to wrong. uses in the Sane ES 
years, every prophetic voice must be raised to ae 
_ enforce its world-wide appeal, and to conserve — 
and deepen its moral and spiritual teaching. 
- Nothing could be more in keeping with the ay 

spiritual functions of the Church. She must 
stand at the close of the world tragedy, as thee . 
pious in Israel stood at the close of the Exile, 
and impress upon all classes the abiding signifi- _ 
- cance of the history. For the efficient discharge __ : 
_ of this obligation, however, she needs the holy — 
anointing oil. She must realise her dependence _ 
on the forces that are divine. It is not by 
- might nor by power, but by My Spirit, saith 
the Lord of Hosts. Jesus beheld that Spirit 
descending on Him in the form of a dove, and 
devout men, in the hour of their consecration, ' ‘ 
saw cloven tongues as of fire; and in every — 
_ subsequent age, and not the least i in our own, — 
the Church must lift up her eyes to the same 
source of blessing, and pare | 
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“Give tongues of fire, and hearts ue love, BS- 
- To preach the reconciling word : 
Give power and unction from above | 
Where’er the joyful sound is heard.” 


























2 Then follows the twofold eae of fe us 
aeree He can proclaim in ‘persuasive tones 
“the acceptable year of the Lord” ; and yet add, 
in terms no less impressive and heart-searching, — 
“the day of vengeance of our God.” By 
promises and threats, by counsel and solemn 
- admonition, he seeks to prepare Israel for her 
_ brighter future, and to bring even the heathen aoe 
nations to a due consciousness of their need. 
(2) “The acceptable year of the Lord.” eer 
This was the year of the Lord’s good pleasure. 
for the distressed people of Jehovah. Was 
_ their condition in exile like that of the poor | 
Se felon deprived of all political and social 
privilege, and exploited by rich and tyrannical 
_ neighbours? The set time to remember Zion — 
had at last dawned, and they were about. to see 
“a most startling teversal of this current estimate. 
Ea. The poor were to be lifted as from the dunghill — 
2 _and set among the princes; whereas the pride. 
and arrogance of the ungodly rich were to be 
. contemned and humbled in the dust. Or 
were they pining as capsives in the great 
Be _ prison-house of the Exile, bereft of all hope — 
2 cea ever re-crossing the desert, and of ee 
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in “upon ee iis: and: valleys | ‘of. the land — 
— loved? The year of jubilee had come; : 
even now the prophet had been ‘commissioned | ey 
to put the trumpet to his lips, and proces 


Dade ¢ liberty to the captives.” And it was liberty 


worthy of the name. Cyrus might grant them 


political emancipation, allowing’them to return. 


to their own land; but Jehovah, the God of 
their fathers, was ‘designing a more glorious 
gift than that. The captives would not only — 
be discharged from the miseries of Exile, but 


ae advanced to all the immunities and dignities 
of citizens in the commonwealth of Israel. 


They would be free in soul no less than. in © 
_ body, free in worship no less than in physical 
toil, free in all the privileges of individual and 
corporate life—a blessing which had been won 
and ratified on the basis of covenant love. Or, 

most expressive touch of all, were they over- 
whelmed with grief because of the scorn of the 
heathen, or broken in heart as they remembered 
Zion, and recalled the sacrilege which had in- 
-vaded and desecrated its hallowed shrines? 
The Servant of the Lord had been commissioned 
to come with a message of comfort and good 


cheer for all such mourners. He had come as 


a Spiritual healer, divinely anointed for his 
task, and having as his special ministry “ to 
give a garland for ashes, the oil of joy for 
mourning, the garment of praise for the spirit 


of heaviness.” “A garland for ashes! The 
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left to sit, like the patriarch upon the village 
_ ash-heap, but be raised to dignity and honour 
among his compeers, and crowned as one of 
the world’s great conquerors. 
In glowing terms such as these the ideal 
Servant had gathered up the lessons of the 
Exile, and proclaimed to Israel the acceptable 


year of the Lord. In her poverty, bondage, | 


and pungent grief, he had come to Ker with 
the inspiration of a great hope. There was no 


longer any reason why she should regard ~ 


herself as a prisoner in the dungeon of Giant 
‘Despair. Let her listen to the sound of the 
trumpet proclaiming the year of jubilee. The 


hour of her release had come. The hills of | 


Zion were even now being bathed in the 
coming glory. ‘This was the first and greater 
part of the ideal Servant’s message. He had 
come to preach good tidings to the meek. © 

(4) And also “the day of vengeance of our 


God.” Let them go back, for instance, to the ee 
little Book of Nahum, in its incisive controversy 


with Nineveh, the city of blood! It pictures 
the awfulness of the avenging God. Some of 
‘its statements are peculiarly stern and awe- 


nra in ehohiew 1 a an arresting paronomasia ; : as 
if one aad a in eee “a tire for ‘: 


eastern sitar like Job, would sprinkle a 
upon his head. Israel would no longer be 
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inspiring! “The Lord is a jealous God and 
avengeth. Who can stand before his in- 
dignation? His fury is poured out like fire, 
and the rocks are broken asunder by him.” 
This is the basis of the prophet’s faith that 
the rule of. right shall eventually triumph. 
The God of righteousness is a jealous God, 
and will by no means clear the guilty : He 
will make a full end of the place thereof, 
and will pursue His enemies into darkness. 
Nahum, at least, knew how to proclaim “the 
day of vengeance of our God.” 

And such teaching is as needful to-day as 
ever. The fear of the Lord, no less than His 
covenant love, must be duly impressed upon 
the nations. ‘We cannot do without awe,” 
writes F. W. Robertson; “there is no depth 
of character without it. Tender motives are 
not enough to restrain from sin.” Tender 
motives are certainly not_sufficient to restrain 
a power like Germany from her crimes against 
humanity. There is no atrocity too brutal for 
’ her debased and inhuman creed. And there- 
fore, whether a Christian people desire re- 
taliation or not, questions of a just reprisal 
will force themselves upon the public conscience 
and demand a righteous and adequate solution. 
Is this not a case where the ideal Servant would 
emphasise “ the day of vengeance of our God”? 
It is not enough to answer Scripture with 
Scripture, and retort, “Vengeance is mine; I 













1 in the. great ee war it may find es 
medium in the continued advance of 
Allies. In any case, it can never be any- 
eg than a coward’s counsel to suggest that 













Rehrisian or unjust in our own hands. If we 
are not worthy of being used as the Lord’s 
instruments, no more was Cyrus the Persian ; 
_ and worthy or not, the call of conscience and 
humanity cannot be evaded on any such pretext. 
War itself is the supreme retaliation; and, 
2 once that fateful step has been taken, every 
ae see “measure of reprisal See well - be 



















asked. But there is vengeance and vengeance 
and no one need confuse the issue by mixing 
ip bee OHS a earl A uae reang : 








‘is the a cnethigd. ies y 
of the Lord. He proclaims at once the 
acceptable — year of the Lord, and the day of 
vengeance of our God. In both respects he it 






s Js os bringer of good ee unto the ince A 
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ie a Balke he indicates in clear terms the two- 
ie a fold object of his mission. He addresses himself _ 
”,. to his gracious ministry of healing that Israel, 
/~ the chosen nation, may become a “tree Sk 
Beanie” the planting of the Lord, and 





that Jehovah, the God of Israel, oy “be 4 
glorified.” a 

A tree of righteousness may be compared s 

ss with a path of righteousness, as in Ps, xxii, 


It isa tree or path which is simply right, A 
right path is one which, instead of losing itself 
‘in the trackless moor, leads straight across the ~— 
intervening waste to the village or sheepfold on 
~*~ the other side. And in. a similar_manner, it isp” 9 
a right tree if, instead of being dwarfed and " 
Bes, _ gnarled in the inhospitable desert, it stands — 4 
beside some irrigation cutting “ind grows up 
a magnificent palm bringing forth its fruit’ in 
its season. A right tree is one that is healthy, — 
luxuriant, and fruit-bearing: and such is the 
io, Symbol of the prophet’s hope for Israel. 
ee. pF tanted among the hills and valleys of western 


ve > she 
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Palestine, she will grow up as the “oak” or 
“terebinth,” and her beauty will be as the 
goodly cedars. Unlike the frail ivy, or even 
her own native vine, which must be supported 
externally, she will strike her roots into the 
deep, rich soil, and send up a bole so straight 
and vigorous that the birds will come and 
lodge in the branches thereof. She will be a 
home and shelter for others. It is in this way, 
indeed, that one can appreciate the twofold 
character of Israel’s training. The element of 
discipline, no less than the assurance of 
Jehovah’s care, is required for the attainment 
of so notable a result. Even the motive of 
fear must not be excluded. The principle of 
law and the horror of sin must enter as iron 
drops into the blood, if the chosen people, like 
the individual man, is to stand up with the 
glow of health and the grip of a giant, and give 
itself to the service of the brotherhood. Or 
reverting once more to the figure of a tree, it 
is only when the vine has yielded itself to the 
discipline of the pruning-knife, and borne the 
scorching but ripening heat of the summer, 
that its grapes can become large and luscious in 
the vintage season, and reward the toil of the 
husbandman. This is the end for which the 
Servant of the Lord has become a prophet 
and a preacher to Israel. He longs for the 
time when she shall take her place among the 
nations as a tree of Jehovah’s own planting. 
It 
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And finally, he longs for the same gracious 
result, that Jehovah, the God of the covenant, 
may “‘be glorified.” This is the one inspiring 
note on which these meditations on the Lord’s 
suffering Servant may fitly close. Israel’s chief 
end is to glorify God, and to enjoy Him 
for ever. And what is true of Israel is equally 
true of the individual man. “The older I 
grow,” said Carlyle, “and I am now on the 
brink of eternity, the more comes back to me 
the first sentence of the catechism which I 
learned as a child, and the fuller and deeper its 
meaning becomes.” No doubt there are other 
subordinate ends for which a man or nation 
may legitimately live. He must provide for 
his family, develop and improve his own mind, 
and in these tragical days he must serve his 
country ; but these, instead of being ends in 
themselves, are rather means for the attainment 
of this chief end, that in worship, service, and 
suffering he should show forth the excellences 
of Him who has called him out of darkness 
into His marvellous light. Or as Rabindranath 
Tagore has expressed it in his own impressive 
way: “Oh, grant me my prayer that I may 
never lose the bliss of the touch of the One in 
the play of the many.” Fellowship with the 
one is the supreme good in life ; and no Baby- 
lonian Exile has been endured in vain, if it 
issue in the possession of so enduring a portion. 
It is a possession that not all the sufferings of 
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life can seriously impair, nor death itself 
destroy. 


<¢O blissful mouth which breathed the mournful breath 
We name our souls! . . . call them back 
Toward Thee in continuous aspiring ! 
For here, O Lord, they travel vainly: 
Unless they travel upward to Thy Throne! 
There sittest Thou, the satisfying One, 
With blood for sins, and holy perfectings 
For all requirements—while th’ archangel raising 
Toward Thy face his full ecstatic gazing 
Forgets the rush and rapture of his wings! ”’ 


In this grand “ Hallelujah Chorus” of glory to 
God in the highest, the service and suffering of 
the best will itself be glorified and crowned. 
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